ION 


Ndebele Boys 


By EDWIN S. MUNGER 


In recent months legislation to enforce full apartheid in 
South African universities was introduced into parliament. A 
deluge of criticism by the white opposition, editorials and 
petitions throughout the world, and the protests of students 
and faculty of “open” universities in South Africa, failed to 
deflect the government from its announced path of passing 
the legislation forthwith. 

After the bill had passed its first reading, leaders in the 
South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (SABRA) visited the 
minister concerned. Later, on May 17th the Minister of Justice 
C. R. Swart told parliament that persons and bodies who sup- 
ported the principle of the bill had made representations to 
the government that further attention should be devoted to 
certain administrative aspects of the bill. He said it was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee and thereby its passage post- 


poned. 


Race relations are by far the dominant issue in South 


African political life. SABRA is the institution through which 


Afrikaner intellectuals and leaders of the Dutch Reformed 


yi Churches collectively express and press their views on the 


ij tacial problems of the country. SABRA is the kingpin in the 


framework of Afrikaner racial philosophy. 


This intimate profile of the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs 
(SABRA) is adapted from a paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Association in New York, Septem- 
ber, 1957. 
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Night View of Durban, South Africa’s Third Largest City and Busiest Harbor 


\‘Separate Development’ in South Africa 


How Afrikaner Intellectuals 
Influence Race Philosophy 


When SABRA was officially born on September 23, 1948, 
it was in response to a widespread demand, voiced and un- 
voiced, within Afrikaner society, particularly in the univer- 
sities and churches, for an Afrikaans organization (parallel 
to the “English” Institute of Race Relations) to study racial 
affairs. 

Neither Institute of Race Relations nor SABRA officials 
like this said, but they do agree that both organizations are 
working toward a common goal in so far as they are both 
(1) not satisfied with the present status of race relations in 
South Africa; (2) trying to rouse the European population 
from its apathy; and (3) trying to educate the public to a 
more scientific and tolerant view of race. Needless to say, 
the two organizations have almost diametrically opposed views 
on what the solution should be to the agreed-upon problem. 

(The Institute of Race Relations favors a policy of gradual 
integration of the races. The South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs favors the gradual separation of the races—Ed. ) 

SABRA’s great importance in contemporary South Africa 
is not related solely to the success of apartheid or separate 
development. If these goals are approached, SABRA will have 
blazed the way; but if the leaders in the Afrikaans churches 
and universities come to believe that separate development is 
unlikely to be attained within a reasonable period time— 
because Afrikaners don’t want it enough to pay the price, 
or for any other reason—SABRA leaders and supporters will 
play a critical role in creating a different racial outlook for 
many South Africans. 


(Turn to Page Eight) 
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AN AFRICAN LOOKS CRITICALLY AT: 


Education in British East Africa 


By MARTIN ALIKER 


DUCATION in East Africa has dubi- 

ous or no aims. Educators all over 
the world are agreed that the objectives 
of education should be to give a person 
the opportunity to develop his natural 
capabilities to the fullest and to pre- 
pare him to be a useful member of 
his society. These broad goals have 
either been overlooked or discarded 
by the powers that be in East Africa. 
The school system was created and 
the people are forced to fit into it, 
rather than the system being designed 
to fit the needs of the people. 

The failure of East African educa- 
tion to cater to its young people lies 
partly in the British attitude towards 
tradition. Their love for tradition often 
is extended to unnecessary extremes. 
Lord Hemingford, who for over 
twenty-five years was a sincere African 
educator, was questioned about the 
wisdom of teaching Latin and Greek 
in African schools instead of promot- 
ing practical subjects like engineering. 
He replied that “to refuse to teach 
Greek in African schools is an insult 
to ancient Greek culture and modern 
African mentality.” As long as the 
British feel that they are teaching the 
Africans what they teach their chil- 
dren in England, they feel happy and 
occasionally even successful. 

In the primary schools of East Af- 
rica, the most important subjects are 
religion, reading, writing, arithmetic 
and English. In some schools, especial- 
ly the Catholic schools, if a child is 
weak in religion, his progress in school 
is very dubious. The children learn 
practically nothing about the local en- 
vironment, the local government, or 


... the “uncriticizable?” 


ALIKER 


MARTIN ALIKER is president of the East 
African Student Union in the United States. 
A 29-year-old Acholi from Uganda, he spent 
three years at Makerere Col.ege prior to com- 
ing to the U.S. in 1952 to study dentistry. He 
expects to return home next summer after 
completing his B.Ph. and D.D.S. at North. 
western University Dental School. He was the 
first African to be elected president of North- 
western’s International Students organization 
and has been active in African student 
activities. 


the history of their tribes. It is needless 
to add that nor all children get even 
this form of education. The standard of 
behavior expected of children at this 
school age is disgustingly high. Rough- 
ly ninety per cent of American children 
would flunk out because of “misbe- 
havior” if put in East African mission- 
ary schools. 

In most secondary schools, the math- 
ematics books are written for British 
children, not for African children. In 
the algebra text books there are several 
problems dealing with the game crick- 
et, a game which is played by less than 
ten predominantly African secondary 
schools in East Africa. Consequently, 
when the pupils are faced with these 
problems, they do not understand what 
is wanted, nor do most of their African 
teachers — and the problems are not 
solved. Very often, the pupils merely 
learn the answers for the purpose of 
“faking” their way out of examinations. 

Mr. Carey Francis, of Alliance High 
School, Kenya, long realized this folly 
and wrote his own mathematics text 
books. Unfortunately, his books are not 
liked by most headmasters, who con- 
sider him a rival headmaster. Yet, it 
would be much easier for the pupils if 
instead of the problem of the train run 
ning between London and Aberysth- 
wyth it ran between Nairobi and 
Kisumu. It would be much easier if ia- 
stead of Tom being half as young a 
his father, Sir Roger de Coverly, Mu- 
soke was half as young as his father, 
Njoroge. Worse still, there is no reason 
why the problems should be written 
involve “dead money” like guinea, half- 
crown, farthing, etc., instead of shil- 
lings and cents, which are the only 
forms of money used in everyday life 
in East Africa. But this cannot be, be 
cause of the “British respect for tradi- 
tion.” The sum total effect of this & 
that the pupils have undue difficulty 
with their lessons — more than they 
deserve to have. 

At the secondary school stage, the 
English language becomes the most ift- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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. | stirred much comment in the Belgian Press. 
.|¥as triggered by publication in Quinze of an article 


CIAL NEWS SUMMARY 


Policy for Ghana 


Recommendations on United States policy for Ghana 
were made September 15 in Dedham, Massachusetts, at a 
"Conference on Economic Assistance as an Instrument of 
U.S. Foreign Policy" organized by the World Peace Foun- 
dation. The four day conference, under the Chairman- 
ship of Professor Max F. Millikan of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was composed of leading Ameri- 
can businessmen, lawyers, bankers, doctors, newspaper- 
men, and professors, with observers from the United 
States Government. 


Ghana was one of three countries studied in detail 
along with Iran and Indonesia. The Ghana Seminar was 
chaired by Dr. Emory Ross, with Professor David Apter 
as Rapporteur. The seminar made the following report 
on Ghana (underlining supplied-Ed.): 


"The prime American national interest in Africa 
south of the Sahara is as a source of raw materials. 
Secondly, America has an interest in denying the area 


Briefs 

PRIME MINISTER NKRUMAH appealed to international 
press and radio September 24 to appreciate the respon- 
sibilities "of a new nation working in the almost 
blinding light of world publicity." 

In a radio address, he reminded critics abroad of 
Ghana's problems resulting from the "complex relation- 
ship of feudal, tribal and other factors." Saying he 
wanted to "clear the air and remove misunderstandings," 
Dr. Nkrumah for the first time disclosed accusations 
against two Moslems deported in August. He said they 
were "behind" what he described as organized disturb- 
ances in Kumasi and Accra. 

At the same time he announced the Government had 
decided to discontinue court action against Ian Colvin, 
London Daily Telegraph reporter who had been accused of 
“attempting to excite popular prejudice" in his reports 
of court hearings involving the two Moslems. 


Ghana Information Minister Kofi Baako on September 
27 denounced as "vicious" and "completely distorted" 
a press report quoting Minister of Interior Krobo 
Edusei as telling a political rally: "I love power" 
and "Anybody who gives a speech to discredit would 
be removed to a detention camp." Mr. Baako said 

the story originated in the opposition newspaper 
Ashanti Pioneer and was a "clear attempt to discre- 
dit Edusei, 


GOVERNMENT SUSPENSION in late August of two African- 
edited Congo weekly newspapers, Quinze and Congo, has 
The action 


which allegedly condoned hemp smoking. 


IN THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Ghana, Liberia, Morocco, 
libya, Sudan, Ethiopia and Tunisia voted for the Sept. 


-|16 resolution condemning Russia's actions in Hungary. 


Egypt abstained. On Sept. 24, Ghana, Morocco, Egypt 
ad the Sudan voted against postponing the question of 
admittance of Communist China, Liberia, Libya and 


tthiopia voted for postponement and Morocco abstained. 


—R.C.K. 


“What a Time 


for Making 


Hay" 


Shoemaker, © 1957, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


and raw materials of Africa to the Soviet bloc. 


"The prime American concern with Ghana is in sus- 
taining and encouraging a favorable climate for demo- 
cratic values and institutions. 


"These American interests--in Africa and in Ghana-- 
are related because of Ghana's symbol of African 
ability and independence. The black star of Ghana is 
a lodestone to the peoples of sub-Saharan Africa as 
more and more of the elephantine continent follows the 
trend of political evolution from colonialism to self- 
government. Ghana is not a model--but it is a unique 
symbol of African aspirations and hope. 


"The principal obstacles in Ghana's path are: 


1. Lack of technical skills 

2. Lack of exploitable resources for export and 
a limited consuming market. 

3. Lack of voluntary private savings. 


"IN CONSIDERING United States Foreign Economic Aid 
to Ghana three principles are recommended: 


That the major effort at economic assistance be 
British and Commonwealth in origin. It is contrary 
to American interest to interpose herself between 
Ghana and the Commonwealth. 


That the internationally organized agencies for 
economic development be encouraged and supported 
to aid Ghana. 


That the following recommendations regarding 
American aid apply to both private and government 
aid; that they may both be involved on the Same pro- 
ject; that our preference is private aid for which 
we know excellent examples in Ghana; and that there 
be close cooperation between government and private 
assistance, 


"AMERICAN AID TO GHANA is required in three areas: 


1. Technical assistance including missions and 
surveys of raw materials and their potential 
development. 
Particularly we note possibilities of improve- 
ment in 
a. 


agricultural productivity including 
subsistence agriculture 
fishing 
timber. 
d. cottage industries 

We would stress the feasibility and desirabi- 
lity of encouraging self-help projects in which 
the "technical skill" is often one of adminis- 
tration and organization. 


b. 


2. Cultural Exchange with an emphasis on educa- 
tion beyond the B.A. We place a high value on the 
long run cumulative benefits of such exchange both 
for Ghana and the United States. 


3. Financial. The United States should--from 
time to time--make loans to Ghana for carefully 
selected development of the physical infrastruc- 
ture of that nation. In view of the dependence of 
Ghana on the export of cocoa, and without any clear 
prospects for successful diversification of the 
one-crop economy, the United States might serious- 
ly consider supporting the establishment of an 
economically sound international stabilization 
scheme for cocoa. This cocoa recommendation is 
the only part of this report where there was a 
minority view expressed, 


"These recommendations of economic aid for Ghana do 
not and should not involve large sums of American 
government money at this time or in the near future. 
This does not lessen their importance, but rather en- 
hances the wisdom of prompt and thoughtful action now, 
lest there be hasty and costly action required later." 
—E.S.M. 
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Persons visiting the U. S. in October 
include: 


THE HON. CHIEF KOLAWOLE 
BALOGUN (Sept. 20-Oct. 12), Ni- 
geria Federal Minister of Research 
and Information; in U. S. to discuss 
with American authorities ways of 
improving Nigeria’s information serv- 
ices to the U. S. 

M. ALIOUNE DIOP (Sept. 3-Nov. 


WHO'S HERE THIS MONTH 


1), French-educated African from 
Senegal, French West Africa; Direc- 
tor and Editor of Presence Africaine, 
a quarterly cultural magazine for 
African contributors; former Chef de 
Cabinet of the Governor General in 
Dakar, French West Africa; former 
Senator of the French Republic. 

MR. JAMES JOHNSON (Sept. 17- 
Nov. 15), British Member of Parlia- 


ment, Labor Party, specialist in Co- 
lonial Affairs, particularly East Africa. 


MR. AVRIL IRE MALAN (Sept. 13- 
Nov. 10), Union of South Africa 
Member of Parliament, National 
Party; member, Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee; formerly professor of bio- 
chemistry at University of Pretoria; 
member executive committee South 
Africa Bureau of Racial Affairs 
(SABRA); Chairman of the Board 
of Volkskas, Ltd., a banking firm. 


Education in 
British East Africa 


(Continued from Page 2) 
portant subject. This is so because all 
subjects are now taught in English. 
The pupils have the problem of having 
to learn in English in the classrooms 
and play in their vernacular outside the 
classroom. This makes the process of 
learning very difficult. At the end of 
the fifth or sixth year, the pupils write 
the Cambridge School Certificate Ex- 
amination, in which they compete with 
British pupils whose vernacular is Eng- 
lish. This makes a greater demand on 
the abilities of the African pupils than 
is usually realized, in spite of the fact 
that failures are few. The pupil who 
completes his Cambridge School Cer- 
tificate really is not prepared for any- 
thing except more studying. For those 
pupils who do not go on to Makerere 
College in Uganda, the world becomes 
a wide, cruel place. They are not pre- 


Missionary Schools 


The first people to introduce formal edu- 
cation in East Africa were the missionaries 
and real interest on the part of the govern- 
ment is less than thirty years old. Most of 
the schools are still under the missionaries 
and the governments merely subsidize them. 
There are three main reasons for this: 


a) The initial cost of the schools was 
born by the missionaries, and it 
would cost too much money to try 
and build new schools or replace 
the old ones. 

b)The missionaries, especially the 
Catholic fathers and brothers, are 
willing to teach although they re- 
ceive very little money from their 
societies and none as salary from the 
government; therefore it is cheaper 
to run their schools. 

c)The governments are afraid to take 
full responsibility for the schools for 
fear of che sums of money involved. 


This immediately puts the schools in a 
precarious situation. When the teachers, for 
example, complain about low salaries, their 
missionary supervisors say, “You do not 
belong to us. You belong to the govern- 
ment.” When the teachers complain to the 
government, they are told “You are not all 
civil servants, you belong to the missions.” 
As a result, the position of teachers in 
East Africa is extremely difficult and the 
morale of the majority of the African teach- 
ers is so low that it is not surprising many 
of them teach merely because “there is 
nothing better to do.” —M.A. 


4 


pared; the education system had little 
practical knowledge to offer them. 
Since the number of pupils who go to 
Makerere is less than one-third, the 
two-thirds may be considered in a way 
“wasted.” If available, technical schools 
of high standard could accommodate 
these young rejected — and sometimes 
dejected — people. 

Finally, we have to consider the form 
of education available at Makerere. 
Here we are examining the “uncriti- 
cizable.” “Our Universities are beyond 
criticism” says one British educator in 
Uganda. The poor Briton may criticize 
his primary or secondary schools—and 
even his government — but the univer- 
sities are beyond him. This, while it 
promotes academic freedom, does not 
take into consideration that the uni- 
versities are built and run by human 
beings with all their faults. Makerere 
is being developed along the lines of 
Oxford, etc. While this in itself may 
be a good approach, it is perhaps not 
the best. Broadly, the Africans criticize 
Makerere for doing too little for the 
people. On the other hand, the Kenya 
settlers blame Makerere for doing too 
much. The writer blames Makerere for 
trying to be “Oxfordized” or “Cam- 
bridgized” while the country needs to 
be its own mistress. 

Makerere is subject to two influences 
which do not contribute to academic 
freedom. First, it is subject to the po- 
litical influence of the governments of 
East Africa. Interference from this 
quarter was partly responsible for mak- 
ing Dr. W. D. Lamont resign in 1949. 
Secondly, Makerere is in some respects 
handicapped in its progress because 
any major decisions or changes have to 
meet the approval of the Inter-Univer- 
sity Council which controls and regu- 
lates all the British Colonial University 
Colleges and has its headquarters in 
London. (It is, of course, realized that 
the Inter-University Council greatly 
helped Makerere develop). 

From a purely economic point of 
view, Makerere is one of the most ex- 
pensive institutions of higher learning 
in the world. The ratio between the 
faculty and students is around 1:5. Not 
even Oxford or Harvard can boast of 
this kind of luxury. This high ratio is 
allowed in support of the philosophy 


of “personal attention.” From the ex- 
amination results at the Intermediate 
level, this so-called “personal attention” 
does not seem to bear as much fruit as 
is expected. The high ratio in itself is 
a fine idea, but East Africa can ill af- 
ford employing so many teachers for 
so few students. 

Perhaps one of the unfortunate as- 
pects of East African education is seen 
in the final product. No doubt, from a 
purely academic point of view, the 
graduate of Makerere knows his pro- 
fession well. However, in many re- 
spects he is very far removed from his 
people. Mr. T. R. Batten, a former 
Vice-Principal of Makerere, used to tell 
his students “you are being trained here 
as superiors and leaders.” It is true — 
the graduates should lead. But this lead- 
ership has no meaning if the leader 
has no sympathy for his people. The 
education in East Africa does not pro- 
vide for this form of leadership. Most 
graduates of Makerere expect to go 
out, sit at desks, and give orders to 
submissive subordinates — and when 
they return home in the afternoon, sit 
down and be served tea by a Kanzu- 
wearing “boy,” like the British do in 
East Africa. 

Makerere, because of its short his- 
tory, has not been able to produce 
enough of anything yet. This is partly 
due to lack of qualified students and 
partly due to the mechanics of colonial 
rule. The majority of students are in 
Arts — and yet the needs of the coun- 
try spread far beyond Arts. If the trend 
continues in this way, East Africa may 
find itself like India. Mr. Taya Zinkin 
writes in Manchester Guardian Week- 
ly, August 1956, “So long as the uni- 


versities do not cater to India’s real]' 
needs, the education they provide is}' 


partly a waste of time. When India is 
famished for engineers, chemists, 
agronomists and economists, the uni 
versities still churn out mostly histo 
rians and Art students.” 

With self-government for parts of 
East Africa in sight, Makerere and the 
education of East Africa generally mus 
be geared to keep pace with the politi 


cal developments. If. this is not dont} 


independence will find these East Af 
rican countries unready to take contrd 
of their own governments. 
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Among the new faces in American 
college ‘classrooms this fall are five 
students from Africa, sponsored by the 
African-American Institute. 

For several of these students the 
Institute has provided transportation 
from Africa to the U. S. colleges, and 
in some instances has granted tuition 
aid. In addition to Institute sponsor- 
ship, several have received full tuition 
scholarships from the colleges they are 
attending. The students are: 

Mrs. Dunstan Nsubuga, from 
Uganda, East Africa, who is studying 
home economics as a special student 
for one year at the School of Liberal 
Arts, Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. The daughter of a Muganda 
chief, Mrs. Nsubuga is the Mothers’ 
Union Leader for the diocese of 
Ugarida and for ten years has been 
welfare officer in Uganda. Her hus- 
band, the Reverend Dunstan Nsubuga, 
is studying at the Virginia Theological 
Seminar in Arlington, Virginia, under 
other auspices. 

Miss Emily Maliwa, from Nyasa- 
land in central Africa, who is a social 
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Five Students Arrive from Africa 
Under Institute Sponsorship 


science student at St. Catherine’s Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota. She received 
her secondary education in Nagpur, 
India. 

Philip G. Mwangi, from Kenya, 
East Africa, who is taking up engineer- 
ing at Morgan State College in Balti- 
more, Maryland. Mr. Mwangi has stud- 
ied for two years at Makerere Univer- 
sity College in Uganda. 

Miss Florence Mwangi (no rela- 
tion to Philip Mwangi above), from 
Kenya, who is studying science at 
Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

John Kibe Douglas, from Kenya, 
who is in the Liberal Arts program at 
Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 

An additional student, Abose De- 
massa from Ethiopia, will study eco- 
nomics at Morgan State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Mr. Demassa, who is 
a candidate this fall for the Chamber 
of Deputies in Ethiopia's first parlia- 
mentary elections, postponed his ar- 
rival to February. 

The African-American Institute is 
sponsoring a limited number of stu- 
dents from Africa to study in America 
as a result of a newly expanded schol- 
arship program (See Africa Special 
Report, September, 1957). 


HOCHSCHILD IN AFRICA, 
WILL LAUNCH INSTITUTE 
WEST AFRICA OFFICE 


Mr. Harold K. Hochschild, Chair- 
man of the African-American Institute 
Executive Committee and Honorary 
Chairman of the Board of the Ameri- 
can Metal Company, will represent 
the Institute Board of Trustees at the 
official opening of the West Africa 
office in Accra, Ghana, in November. 

Mr. Hochschild is currently making 
a two-month tour of Africa, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Hochschild. They are 
visiting the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, the Union of South 
Africa, South West Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, Uganda, Kenya and Ghana and 
expect to return to the United States 
November 26. 


COMING EVENTS 


New Africa House 
Plans Opening Party 
October 13 


Africa House in Washington, 
sponsored by the African-Ameri- 
can Institute, will celebrate its 
official opening Sunday, October 
13, im new quarters at 1727 S 
Street, N.W. Open House will be 
held from 4-6 p.m. The public is 
invited. Other events for October: 

Oct. 15, Tues., 8:30 p.m. Film 
“Le Niger” (French West Africa) 
and “Invitation to the Nation” 
(about Washington, D. C.). 

Oct. 19, Sat., 9:30 a.m. Field trip 
to White House, Washington 
Monument, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Meet at YWCA. 

Oct. 31, Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
Roundtable discussion: “Agrica 
1957”. Participants to consist of 
Americans who have visited Afri- 
ca during 1957. 

A pictorial exhibit of Africa 
House activities will be on display 
at Howard University’s Founders 
Library for one month, starting 


October 14, Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m. 
For further information, call 


Mr. Goldman at CO 5-6492. 


INSTITUTE, SAIS 
OPEN 1957-1958 
AFRICA LECTURE SERIES 


An Africa Lecture Series is being 
co-sponsored again this year in Wash- 
ington by the African-American Insti- 
tute and the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies (SAIS) of The Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The series opened October 4 with a 
talk by Dr. Ellen Hellman, former 
president of the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations. 

The monthly lectures and discussions 
are held in the SAIS building, 1906 
Florida Avenue, N.W., under the di- 
rection of Dr. Vernon McKay, Pro- 
fessor of African Studies at SAIS and 
are open to members of the Institute 
and students, staff and guests of the 
school. 

Other prominent visitors scheduled 
to appear include Alioune Diop, editor 
of Presence Africaine, and Dr. Mar- 
garet Read, distinguished British schol- 
ar, with others to be announced as 
travel plans are completed. 


ART EXHIBIT 


The Howard University Gallery 
of Art, in Founders Library, 6th 
St. and Howard Pl., N.W., Wash- 
ington, is exhibiting a collection 
of works by Ben Enwonwu, dis- 
tinguished Nigerian sculptor and 
painter, through October 31, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. 
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MR. BIRD, of the University of Hawaii, spoke 
on this subject at the Harvard University Con- 
ference on Political Geography in the sum- 
mer session. His translation from the Russian 
of a novel by Nikolai Narokov will be pub- 
lished in February, 1958, by Regnery and 
Co., under the title The Place Beneath. 


By CHRISTOPHER BIRD 


7. stupy of African peoples and 
problems has been given an important 
place in Soviet programs of academic 
research in recent years. The work of 
the Mikloukho-Maklai Institute of Eth- 
nography of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences illustrates this trend. While al- 
most no material on Africa was pub- 
lished by the Institute prior to World 
War II, an interesting series of articles 
and books (see list below) has ap- 
peared in the post-war period. 

A perusal of Soviet African material 
leads to several conclusions concerning 
its nature: 1) the approach is politico- 
agitational rather than scientific in a 
majority of works published’; 2) stand- 
ards of research and documentation are 
low for the most part although a con- 
siderable improvement can be noted 
since 1954. 

“Peoples of Africa.” a 732-page sur- 
vey, first in a ten-volume series, “Peo- 
ples of the World,” was the first serious 
Institute production in the African field. 
This book, conceived not for a “narrow 
group of specialists” but for a “wide 
circle of Soviet readers,” was criticized 
by Institute members themselves as 
“not ethnographic enough” and was 
praised for its approach to contempo- 
rary political issues, such as the “strug- 
gle of African peoples for peace and 
democracy” and the “national-libera- 
tion movements.” * This is perhaps the 
best evidence to support an opinion 
that “Peoples of Africa” is more a polit- 
ical tract than a piece of scientific 
writing. 

Several charges were brought against 
the “colonialists” in this volume and 
earlier work. Writers made an ideologi- 
cal frontal assault on the British school 
of functionalist ethnology, labelling it 
one of the most important tools of colo- 
nialist imperialism.* The Soviet eth- 
nographers criticized British “indirect 


SOVIET ETHNOGRAPHIC RESEARCH ON AFRICA: 


Background to Political, 
Economic and Propaganda Activity ? 


rule” as a system for perpetuating 
tribal-feudal hierarchies in order to 
rule the people through them. They also 
accused the western powers of over- 
exaggerating ethnic diversity (numbers 
of peoples and tribes) in African lands 
as an excuse for thwarting their evolu- 
tion into national units. (The evolution- 
istic development of clans into tribes, 
tribes into peoples (narodnost’) and 
peoples into nations is one of the car- 
dinal principles in Soviet ethnographic 
theory. This principle, developed by 
Stalin, can be traced back to the 
thought of the American evolutionist 
Morgan who greatly influenced Marx 
and Engels.) 

Some of the politico-ethnographic 
theorizing in “Peoples of Africa” could 
well be exploited by the propagandists 
in backing African popular movements 
and disrupting patterns of government 
laid down during the period of western 
tutelage. In this sense the volume could 
serve as a kind of propagahda blue- 
print for the Soviet planners. One idea 
put forward in it, for instance, is that 
of the “formation of national communi- 
ties based on kindred ethnic groups.” 
This theory was elaborated in an en- 
tire book on southern Africa, published 
in 1955,* in which the formation of a 
national community among the Bantu 
of the Union and the three protectorates 
was postulated. The theory stems from 
a Stalinist axiom that a nation must 
ultimately form in a stable community 
of people which have four fundamental 
elements in common: language, terri- 
tory, economic ties and psychic make- 
up as demonstrated in specific cultural 
traits. Although the author concludes 
that the formation of a nation is possi- 
ble, he maintains that it can hardly take 
place in the adverse conditions of a 
colonialist régime and recommends that, 
for the moment at least, the Bantu join 
the liberal elements of other African 
races (white, Indian, and coloured) in 
a “national front” to press for their 
rights. While the conclusions are hardly 
decisive, they demonstrate a_ certain 
flexibility of approach to a program 
that is in the ideological sense far less 
rigid than, say, the arid dicta of the 
1930’s when the Comunists were ad- 
vocating the formation of an all-black 


state as the only road to be followed 
in spite of the objections on the part 
of the local South African communists. 

Up to now the Ewe, in West Africa. 
are the only other ethnic group whose 
nationalist aspirations have been re- 
flected in Soviet ethnographic theory, 
although Soviet ethnographers have ac. 
cused Western powers of overempha- 
sizing ethnic differences among _poten- 
tially unifiable peoples in order better 
to rule. But if the theory of the forma- 
tion of national communities from 
among ethnically akin peoples is re. 
tained in Soviet writing, it might well 
plant roots in ground more fertile than 
Ewe-land or southern Africa. For it 
gives a quasi-scientific backing to Afri- 
can tribalism, described by one expert, 
writer George Padmore, as a real men- 
ace which “can be, and is being, ex- 
ploited by unscrupulous politicians to 
spread disunity and separatism among 
the more politically backward sections 
of the peoples and undermine the forces 
working for national integration.” 

The Institute’s work has _ reflected 
changes in the political thinking of the 
state and illustrates the shift in Soviet 
tactics with regard to nationalist leader- 
ship in Africa. In 1955 the official line, 
which had previously attacked such 
nationalist African leaders as Nkrumah 
for being bourgeois elements within 
nationalist-liberation movements. 
shifted when the Soviets began to cul: 
tivate national governments. Jomo Ken- 
yatta, whose book “Facing Mount Ken- 
ya” was attacked as having failed to 
expose “imperialist injustices,”° re 
ceived hardly any mention in “Peoples 
of Africa.” The most recent Institute 
work dealing with Kenya assigns him 
a relatively important place. This 
article exemplifies the improvement in 
research standards noted above. It sup- 
plies a long appendix of Kikuyu testi: 
mony before the Kenya Land Commis 
sion to back up its central thesis that 
Kenya’s natives have been cruelly ex 
ploited and expropriated by British 
colonialists. ° 

Several African topics have been at- 
cepted as subjects for the Kandidat’s 
dissertation in ethnography. Talanova’ 
study of race tensions in the Belgiat 
Congo’ and Vologdina’s treatment 0! 


SCHOOL OF ADVANCED 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a program of AFRICAN 


STUDIES for 1957-58 | 


ly south 


Intensive study of current African political and i b| 
of the Sahara. Designed for Universi d 
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preparing for careers in interna- 
tional service with government, private business, or non-governmental organizations. 


Vernon McKay 
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Ewe nationalism” are outlines for dis- 
sertations. The most recent African sub- 
ject in Institute literature also forms 
the basis for a thesis." Its stated aims 
illustrate how ethnography is combined 
with political problems: 


To study the ethnic makeup of 
the natives of the three colonies 
of the Federation. 

2. To locate the centers of ethnic 
consolidation and determine the 
present stage of development of 
ethno-national communities. 

3. To reveal under what conditions 
these communities are develop- 
ing (conditions of colonialist 
domination) . 

4. To expose the real reasons for 
the establishment of the Central 
African Federation and to show 
how the natives’ struggle against 
it is a significant part of the 
overall national-liberation move- 
ment. 

The author’s conclusions stress the 
| penne meaning of the popular op- 
position to the Federation and point 
to the trade unions and African Na- 
tional Congresses in the three colonies 
as spearheads in the struggle. 

The international organ of the com- 

munist-dominated World Federation of 

Trade Unions has been devoting space 

to African problems over the past two 

years. 

A Soviet statement on the aims of 

ethnographers best explains the anom- 

alous marriage of ethnography and 
politics in the work of the Institute: 

. the ethnographer, wishing to 
give a true picture of the way of 
life of present-day peoples of the 
colonies, cannot limit himself to a 
formal description of culture traits: 
family and clan _ relationships, 
house-forms . . . clothes, beliefs 
and customs. The works of the 
majority of bourgeois ethnogra- 
phers, based on objective descrip- 
tions . . . present a distorted pic- 
ture; they describe peoples who 
have established their national and 


NOTES: 


See section I: 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 
17; section II: 1, 2, 3, 4; section III: 1, 2 
in accompanying bibliography. 

*See section I: 20 in accompanying bib- 
liography. 

*For a full presentation of this Soviet 
charge, see “The Functionalist School in 
Ethnography in the Service of British Im- 
perialism,” a chapter in section III: 2. 

‘Potekhin, I. I., Formirovanie Natsional’ 
not Obschnosti Yuznoafrikanskikh Bantu 
(The Formation of a National Community 
Among the Southern Bantu), Moscow, 
1955, 262 pp. 

*See “The Fruits of the Functionalist 
School,” a review by Potekhin, I., in Soviet 
Bhnography, vol. 4, 1948, pp. 223-4. 

* See section III: 4, c. 

* See section II: 4. 

“See section II: 3. 

* See section II: 5. 

. See section III: 4, introduction. 

"See section I: 1, 2, 4, 6, 11, 14, 19; 
ction III, 4, d. 


class organizations and are actively 
fighting against imperialism . . . as 
“primitives.” To depict the way of 
life of the colonial peoples, as it 
actually exists, the ethnographer 
must go beyond the bounds of a 
simple description of the  cul- 


While certain work is purely ethno- 


graphic” in the western sense of the 
word, it would seem that, if the Insti- 
tute’s African material is taken as a 
whole, its researchers, having “gone 
beyond the bounds” of conventional 
ethnographic description, have tied 


their efforts to Soviet political, econom- 
ic and propaganda activities. The re- 
cent moves in Africa on the part of 
the USSR and other Soviet-orbit coun- 
tries show that these activities are in- 
creasing. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the Institute, as an interpreter 
of Africa to the Soviet people and as 
a formulator of theory based on Lenin- 
ist-Stalinist concepts to provide back- 
ground on an area little known in 
bureaucratic circles of the USSR, will 
continue to shed light on the “dark” 
continent. 


(To be Continued) 


Soviet Publications on Africa 


LIST OF MATERIAL PUBLISHED ON AFRICA BY THE INSTITUTE OF ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF THE USSR ACADEMY OF SCIENCES (POST-WAR) 


Articles in Sovetskaya Etnografiya (Soviet 

Ethnography): 

Shiik, A. A. Iz Istorii Russkoi Afrikanistiki 
(From the History of Russian African 
Studies) vol. 2, 1946. 


Ol’derogge, D. A., Severnaya Afrika (North 
Africa), vol. 6-7, 1947. 


Zolotarevskaya, |., Funktsional‘naya Shkola v 
Etnograffi (The Functionalist School of Eth- 
vol. 1, 1948. 


Potekhin, |. Novyi_ istochnih Etnografii 
Matabele xIxX Roberta 
Moffata (A new source on the Ethnography 
of the Matabele of the mid ar century— 
Letters of Robert Moffat), vol. i, 1948. 


Potekhin, |. Funktsional’ naya etnog- 
rafii na si 9 imperializma 
(The functionalist school of ethnography in 
the service of British imperialism), vol. 3, 
1948. 

Olderogge, D. A., Khamitsh 
afrikanistike (The Hamitic Problem in Afri. 
can studies) vol. 3, 1949. 


Potekhin, & Stalinskaya Teoriya, Koloni- 
al‘noi Revolyutsii 
tel’noe dwielk L i 
Afrike (The Stalinist 
Revolution and the National-Liberation 
movement in Tropical and Southern Africa) 
vol. 1, 1950. 

Potekhin, |. V. Lenin o natsional’no- 
osvoboditel’nom dvizhenii v kolonial‘nykh 
i zavisimykh stranakh (V. |. Lenin on the 
national-liberation movement colonial 
and dependent countries) vol. 2, 


Smirnov, S. R., Angliiskaya Politika ‘‘Kosven- 
nogo Upravieniya”’ v Yugo-Vostochnoi Ni- 
gerii (The English Policy of “Indirect Rule 
in South-Eastern Nigeria), vol. 3, 1950. 


Rait, M. V., Plemya Bamangvato i ego vozhd’ 
Seretse Kama (The Bamangwato Tribe and 
its leader Seretse Kama), vol. 1, 1951. 

Potekhin, |. |., Etnicheskii Sostav Naseleniya 
Yuzhno-Afrikanskogo Soyuza (The Ethnic 
Makeup of the Population of the Union of 
South Africa), vol. 4, 1951. 


Sobchenko, soobschenii na 

kh dnoi Afriki 
(The Drum ea of the Pengies of West 
Africa), vol. 1, 2. 


Ol’derogge, D. Proiskhozhdenie Narodov 
Tsentral‘nogo Sudana—iz drevneishei istorii 
yazykov gruppy khausa-kotoke (The Origins 
of the Peoples of the Central Sudan—from 
the most ancient history of the languages 
of the Hausa Kotoko group), vol. 2, 1952 


Terletskii, P. E., Ob opyte etnicheskogo Kar- 
tografirovaniya—na primere sostavieniya 
“Etnograficheskoi Karty Yuzhno-Afrikan- 
skogo Soyuza (An Experience in Ethnic Car- 
tography—on the example of the prepara- 
tion of an Ethnographic Map of the Union 
of South Africa), vol. 2, 1952. 

‘Ol’'derogge, D. A. and Potekhin, |. Etni- 
cheskii Sostavy Sovremennogo Naseleniya 
z dnoi Tropicheskoi Afriki (The Ethnic 
Makeup of the Present- on, = of 
West Tropical Africa), vol. 


Rait, M. V., Nared Kikviyu vol. 
1953. 


A. |., Liberiya (Liberia), vol. 4, 


Sobchenko, A. 6. Afrika v Seveomennel Amer- 
ikanskoi (Africa 
in Contemporary Americ Ethnographic 
Literature), vol. 3, 

Churakov, M. V., te va i Araby v etni- 
cheskoi Istorii Alzhira (Berbers and Arabs 
in the ethnic History of Algeria), vol. 1, 
1955. 

Orlova, A. Obsuzhdenie Toma “'Narody Af- 
riki’’ (Evaluation of the volume “Peoples of 
Africa), vol. 3, 1955. 


Ismagilova, R. N. Etnicheskii Sostavy Nasel- 
eniya Tangan’‘iki (The Ethnic makeup of 
the Population of Tanganyika) vol. 3, 1956. 

Potekhin, |. |. Poezdka v Egipet (Trip to 
Egypt), vol. 4, 1956 

Yablochkov, L. D., Teentry Etnicheskoi Konsol- 
idatsii Kor Severnoi Ro- 
dezii i N’yasalenda (The Centers of Ethnic 
Consolidation of the Native Population of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland) vol. 4, 
1956. 


Il. In Kratkie Soobschenie Instituta Etnografii 
(Brief Communications of the Institute of 
Ethnography): 

Stroganova, |. P. Literatura i fol’klor naroda 
suakhili (The literature and folklore of the 
Swahili), Vil, 1949. 


Talanova, E. V. Agrarnaya politika britans- 
kogo imperializma v Bugande (The agrar- 
ian policy . British imperialism in Bu- 
ganda), Vil, 9. 

Vologdina, V. hy Narod eve (The Ewe), vol. 
1954. 

Talanova, E. V., “Belye# i “chernye” v 
Bel’ giiskom Kongo “Black”’ 
in the Belgian Congo), XXI, 


In Trudy Instituta Etnografii ool of the 
Institute of Ethnography—New Series since 
1946): 

Smirnov, S. R., Vosstaniye Makhdistov v Su- 
dane (The Revolt of the Mahdists in the 
Sudan), VI, Leningrad, 

Anglo Amerikanskaya E na sluzhb 
in the Service of Imperialism), XIl, Mos- 
cow, 1951. 

Potekhin, |. |., Formirovanie Natsicnal’noi 
Formation of Nati mong 
the Southern Africa XXIX, 
955. 


Afrikanskii Etnograficheskii Sbornik (African 
Ethnographic Collection), XXXIV, Moscow, 
1956, including: 

Smirnov, S. R. Obrazovanie i puti raz- 
vitiya severo-sudenskoi narodnosti 
(Formation of paths of development of 
a north-sudanese people). 

Vologdina, V. N. Narod Eve (The Ewe). 

Ismagilova, R. N. Narody Kenii v uslovi- 
yakh kolonial’nogo rezhima (The peo- 
ples of Kenya under a colonial regime). 


Russkie itsii v Efiopii v seredine 
le XX vw i ikh etnografi- 
The R expedi- 


tions to Ethiopia inthe mid 19th and 
early 20th centuries’ and their ethno- 
graphic materials). 
Also: Narody Afriki, (Peoplespof Africa) first a a 
ten-volume series, ‘Peoples «{ World,” 
cow, 1954, 732 pp. Potekhi’, |. and Orde. 
rogge, D. A. eds > 
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EQUAL BEFORE GOD; POTENTIALLY EQUAL IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SABRA PROFILE — Continued from Page One. 


SABRA and the National Party: 
The Quest for Moral Implementation 


A’ IMPORTANT political character- 
istic of Afrikaners in the past has 
been their inability to work together. 
Factional splits are felt by Nationalist 
Afrikaners to be the bane of their peo- 
ple. The present pressure to hold die 
volk together is tremendous. Even 
though Klasie ‘Havenga bitterly re- 
sented being outmaneuvered by Stry- 
dom’s backers in picking Prime Min- 
ister Daniel Malan’s successor, and not- 
withstanding Havenga’s privately ex- 
pressed vehement criticisms of some of 
the present cabinet, Havenga kept a 
tight curb on his public expressions. 
He said indirectly in public and direct- 
ly in private that he will not go down 
in Afrikaner history as a man who split 
die Afrikaner nasie. 

Open Afrikaner criticism of the Na- 
tional Party is fraught with danger for 
individuals who wish to remain within 
its fold. The savage denunciation by 
party leaders of thirteen members of 


EDWIN S. MUNGER, author of the accom- 
panying article and related sections, is the 
correspondent of the American Universities 
Field Staff in Africa South of the Sahara 
where he has lived and studied significant 
problems every other year since 1947. In his 
work, Dr. Munger has visited each of the sixty 
countries and major off-lying islands of sub- 
Sahara Africa. He is currently teaching a 
course on Africa at the University of Chicago 
where he holds the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Geography. 


South Africa Information Photos. 
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the Pretoria University faculty for their 
questioning the wisdom of the Senate 
Act astounded most of them and has 
served as a warning to others. One of 
the thirteen, Kleynhans, not only went 
out as a leader of Nationalist youth, 
but was almost read out of the Jeug- 
bond completely, regardless of his years 
of service. 

The lack of openly divergent views 
within the controlling political party 
is a major difference in South African 
party politics, when compared with, 
say, Canada, Britain, the Netherlands 
or the United States. Because of the 
particular position of the Afrikaans 
people as a political minority through- 
out most of their history, and their nu- 
merical minority today in a predomi- 
nantly non-white country, there is a 
long and increasingly strong tradition 
among Afrikaners that internal differ- 
ences, bearing more than a passing par- 
allel with family squabbles, are not 
publicly aired. Brickbats are not hurled 
where they may be used as ammuni- 
tion by the parliamentary white oppo- 
sition or by non-white groups. It is 
therefore largely in private, not in pub- 
lic, and often by indirection, that 
SABRA has become the major con- 
structive critic of racial affairs within 
Afrikaner society. 


SUSPICIONS 
There is a group in the National 


~ 


of Apartheid 


Party which looks upon SABRA with 
great suspicion as a potential political 
rival to the National Party. It has been 
compared — probably inaccurately — 
with the Ossewa Brandwag, which Dr. 
Malan finally crushed (with Strydom’s 
help in the Transvaal) because it did 
begin to rival the. National Party in 
the political field. 

SABRA is also under suspicion for 
its liberalistic (a damning word in the 


Separate Development 


SABRA’s present thinking about 
“separate development,” a term 
much preferred to “apartheid,” 
which SABRA strongly dislikes, is 
to establish one large economic free 
trade unit including the present 
Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa, Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
Bechuanaland, with a number of 
(eventually probably seven) Afri- 
can politically autonomous states. 
Each of these African tribal group- 
ings, with somewhat more land 
than is now in African hands, 
would have internal self govern- 
ment. Europeans would not be able 
to vote, own land, or operate busi- 
nesses in the long run. SABRA 
foresees a greatly expanded corps 
of African doctors, dentists, agri- 
cultural experts, all kinds of tech- 
nicians, and, most of all, entrepre- 
meurs and administrators. 

In the European areas, Africans 
could come to work but would be 
as much without political rights as 
the Europeans in the African areas. 
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contemporary Afrikaans political lexi- 
con) tendencies. A Dutch Reformed 
Minister in Port Elizabeth, the Rev. H. 
M. de Vos, warned a Day of the Cove- 
nant (an Afrikaner holy day) audience 
against the “third great trek” which 
was “away from God and the traditions 
of the Afrikaner.” He described the 
leaders of the new trek as Afrikaner in- 
tellectuals. 

During one of SABRA’s numerous 
tussles with Minister of Native Affairs 
Hendrik Verwoerd, over the method of 
developing the African territories, a 
SABRA economist, Professor Jan 
Sadie, argued that from an economic 
viewpoint new industries in the re- 
serves would need “private White capi- 
tal” (the third capital source under the 
Tomlinson Report). Verwoerd, a man 
of enormous personal force, thundered 
at the SABRA man, “That's a SAP ar- 
gument.” Within National Party circles 
it is taken for granted that using a 
United Party (“SAP” is the abbrevia- 
tion for the Old South African Party, 
which preceded the United Party) ar- 
gument is prima-facie evidence of doc- 
trinal error. 

While SABRA does tangle with 
Verwoerd, it feels that he is one of the 
few cabinet ministers who is really try- 
ing to bring about separate develop- 
ment—even though his words to allay 
the Afrikaner public may be quite dif- 
ferent from his actions. 

Among the founding members of 
SABRA are Minister of Interior Theo- 
philus Donges and (now) Governor- 
General Jansen. Most of the cabinet are 
members, including Strydom and Ver- 
woerd. They are on the books but do 
not take any direct part in SABRA 
activities. Within the cabinet, Eric 
Louw and Ben Schoeman are con- 
sidered the main opponents of SABRA. 
Both are concerned with economic af- 
fairs and both apparently fear the eco- 
nomic sacrifices SABRA’s ideas would 
call for. 


THREE-FOLD INFLUENCE 

SABRA leaders do not have strong 
party roots. As a group, they have little 
experience with politics or politicians. 
Some are not officially members of the 
National Party, although they could 
scarcely conceive of voting other than 
a Nationalistic ticket. 

SABRA’s influence on the govern- 
ment is three fold: through the public; 
by direct representation; and through 
ts parliamentary members. SABRA’s 
position on the admittance of non-Eu- 
fopeans to international meetings in 
South Africa appears to have had an 
immediate and significant influence on 
government policy. SABRA views, par- 


Afrikaner Differences Are Not Publicly Aired 


ticularly when given in editorials in 
Die Burger and Dagbreek en Sondag- 
nuus, do shape party political thinking. 
SABRA’s own publications have an im- 
pact on a smaller but more influential 
circle. 

The government commission is a 
valuable South African institution with 
a far-reaching influence. SABRA has 
appeared before and made representa- 
tions to the government commissions 


touching upon race relations. Its lead- 
ers played a vital part in the actual 
work of the Tomlinson Commission. 
SABRA representations led to the es- 
tablishment of the Eiselen Line (the 
role of Eiselen, Secretary of Native Af- 
fairs, in the birth of SABRA is men- 
tioned elsewhere). 

The parliamentary members of 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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EQUAL BEFORE GOD; POTENTIALLY EQUAL IN 


SABRA PROFILE — Continued from Page One. 


SABRA and the National Party: 
The Quest for Moral Implementation of Apartheid 


A" IMPORTANT political character- 
istic of Afrikaners in the past has 
been their inability to work together. 
Factional splits are felt by Nationalist 
Afrikaners to be the bane of their peo- 
ple. The present pressure to hold die 
volk together is tremendous. Even 
though Klasie Havenga bitterly re- 
sented being outmaneuvered by Stry- 
dom’s backers in picking Prime Min- 
ister Daniel Malan’s successor, and not- 
withstanding Havenga’s privately ex- 
pressed vehement criticisms of some of 
the present cabinet, Havenga kept a 
tight curb on his public expressions. 
He said indirectly in public and direct- 
ly in private that he will not go down 
in Afrikaner history as a man who split 
die Afrikaner nasie. 

Open Afrikaner criticism of the Na- 
tional Party is fraught with danger for 
individuals who wish to remain within 
its fold. The savage denunciation by 
party leaders of thirteen members of 


EDWIN S. MUNGER, author of the accom- 
panying article and related sections, is the 
correspondent of the American Universities 
Field Staff in Africa South of the Sahara 
where he has lived and studied significant 
problems every other year since 1947. In his 
work, Dr. Munger has visited each of the sixty 
countries and hajor off-lying islands of sub- 
Sahara Africa. He is currently teaching a 
course on Africa at the University of Chicago 
where he holds the rank of Associate Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Geography. 


South Africa Information Photos. 
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the Pretoria University faculty for their 
questioning the wisdom of the Senate 
Act astounded most of them and has 
served as a warning to others. One of 
the thirteen, Kleynhans, not only went 
out as a leader of Nationalist youth, 
but was almost read out of the Jezg- 
bond completely, regardless of his years 
of service. 

The lack of openly divergent views 
within the controlling political party 
is a major difference in South African 
party politics, when compared with, 
say, Canada, Britain, the Netherlands 
or the United States. Because of the 
particular position of the Afrikaans 
people as a political minority through- 
out most of their history, and their nu- 
merical minority today in a predomi- 
nantly non-white country, there is a 
long and increasingly strong tradition 
among Afrikaners that internal differ- 
ences, bearing more than a passing par- 
allel with family squabbles, are not 
publicly aired. Brickbats are not hurled 
where they may be used as ammuni- 
tion by the parliamentary white oppo- 
sition or by non-white groups. It is 
therefore largely in private, not in pub- 
lic, and often by indirection, that 
SABRA has become the major con- 
structive critic of racial affairs within 
Afrikaner society. 


SUSPICIONS 


There is a group in the National 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Party which looks upon SABRA with 
great suspicion as a potential political 
rival to the National Party. It has been 
compared — probably inaccurately — 
with the Ossewa Brandwag, which Dr 
Malan finally crushed (with Strydom’s 
help in the Transvaal) because it did 
begin to rival the. National Party in 
the political field 

SABRA is also under suspicion for 
its liberalistic (a damning word in the 


Separate Development 


SABRA’s present thinking about 
“separate development,” a _ term 
much preferred to “apartheid,” 
which SABRA strongly dislikes, is 
to establish one large economic free 
trade unit including the present 
Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa, Basutoland, Swaziland, and 
Bechuanaland, with a number of 
(eventually probably seven) Afri- 
can politically autonomous states. 
Each of these African tribal group- 
ings, with somewhat more land 
than is mow in African hands, 
would have internal self govern- 
ment. Europeans would not be able 
to vote, own land, or operate busi- 
nesses in the long run. SABRA 
foresees a greatly expanded corps 
of African doctors, dentists, agri- 
cultural experts, all kinds of tech- 
nicians, and, most of all, entrepre- 
neurs and administrators. 

In the European areas, Africans 
could come to work but would be 
as much without political rights as 
the Europeans in the African areas. 
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SABRA’S Views 


SABRA has never officially stood for 
the “master race” approach. This concept 
has been specifically rejected in recent 

years. There remains a feeling of many 
\isickasinl that God has given the Afri- 
kaner people a special mission in south- 
ern Africa. all men 
are equal in sight poten- 
tially equal in practice, and that no Chris- 
tian solution in South Africa can be based 
upon an assertion of inherent su 
of any European (white) over any Afri- 
can. This is a new position for were 
(true) Afrikaners to take, brought up as 
most of them are in an environment of 
psychological superiority of Afrikaner 
over African, ra f daily contrast of un- 
educated African servants with educated 
Europeans throughout the formative 
years of their lives. 

Whatever inner convictions Stellen- 
bosch SABRA leaders may hold—-and 
one does not presume to know—they 
are true to their idea of the equality of 
the human spirit in SABRA pronounce- 
ments, in almost everything they say 
privately, and in their personal con- 
tacts with non-Europeans. This is more 
than paternalism, which most of them 
reject as unsuitable in the present day. 
They deplore the bad manners, name- 
calling, and flogging by Europeans of 
Coloureds and Africans when these 
occur. 

SABRA leaders endeavor in their 
home life tc live with the minimum 
dependence on non-European labor. 
Several do not have a servant—a most 
uncommon occurrence in South Africa. 

An integral part of SABRA’s concept 
of “separate development” is that even- 
tually it will have the support of the 
non-European peoples of South Africa. 
SABRA believes this necessary for the 
success of its ideas. 

But of more pressing concern to 
SABRA is the attitude of the European 
voter toward those SABRA ideas which 
the organization is convinced will, in 
time, gain support from nonwhites. 
Among these are good manners, toler- 
ance, and recognition of the capabilities 
of all human beings. 

To understand SABRA, we must 
understand the forces at work within 
Afrikaner society. SABRA leaders rec- 
ognize that they have attracted many 
public supporters who are either igno- 
fant or cynical about SABRA views. 
Indeed, there is conflict on this score 
within individuals, as there is within the 
organization. Some residue of the anti- 
Semitic Grey Shirts, the extremist 
Ossewa Brandwag elements, the rem- 


ticularly when given in editorials in 
Die Burger and Daghreek en Sondag- 
nuus. do shape party political thinking. 
SABRA’s own publications have an im- 
pact on a smaller but more influential 
circle. 

The government commission is a 
valuable South African institution with 
a far-reaching influence. SABRA has 
appeared before and made representa- 
tions to the government commissions 


nants of Pirow’s New a, the 
sjambokking (whipping) Skapers 
find SABRA a convenient roof to gather 
under. No other active organization 
offers such an easy haven for the race- 
baiters and race-haters. They are not an 
important (numerically or otherwise) 

SABRA’s membership. Several 


part of i 
prominent Jews and Catholics are 
SABRA The greatest oppo- 


means that SABRA lag itself open to 
embarrassing statements at its meetings. 
The SABRA editor recives many racial- 
istic articles he would not consider 
printing. 


SABRA leaders are not about 
the many news stories tials in 
the English and Afrikaans about 
“Miss Lucy” and other deve ts in 
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the anti-Semites, racists, and baasskapers. 
SABRA does not feel it can disavow 
such supporters by name or bodily throw 
gument. Within National | rcles segregation. They feel that the news- 
ken for grat paper accounts tend to strengthen the 
1 Part SAP the br racist elements among the Afrikaner 
people whom SABRA is working to 
: educate to a more tolerant viewpoint. 
the only possible road to follow in 
America, but he advocates driving slow- 
me ly down it. 
COLOURED PEOPLE 
ee SABRA has a special attitude toward 
D: the Coloureds—the mixture of Hotten- 
w) tot, Malay, Bushman, African, and Euro- 
ase: pean—who number over one million 
al and are the largest ethnic group in 
y i Capetown. 
The idea that separate development 
for proposed for the African population can 
oa be applied to the Coloured people has 
£ not stood up to SABRA’s own study. 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


SABRA put its ideas forward in Na- 
tional Party caucus — the body which 
really shapes the laws of South Africa. 
J. D. du P. Basson from South West 
Africa and De Wet Nel from the 
Transvaal are members of SABRA’s 
national executive who presented its 
views with conviction and effective- 
ness. Other SABRA parliamentarians 
such as Dr. Otto du Plessis, the Stellen- 
bosch M. P. Professor Avril Malan, and 
Senator Boshoff, are—judged from the 
statements they make publicly and pri- 
vately about their motives — perhaps 
behind SABRA to the extent that it 
helps their respective political careers, 
but they would not hesitate long to jet- 
tison SABRA when its principles con- 
flict, in more than a minor degree, with 
party political goals. Dr. du Plessis was 
extremely pro-Nazi at one stage. The 
Netherlands government unofficially 
refused to accept him as ambassador. 
He is shrewd and hard for SABRA to 
handle. Senator Boshoff, the Natal re- 
gional vice-chairman of SABRA, made 
odoriferous remarks about Indians at a 


PRIME MINISTER STRYDOM 
. .. SABRA a good ideal 


SABRA congress. Professor Malan, 
who has wide business interests, ap- 
parently entered politics with lofty mo- 
tives, but has leaned toward expediency 
in the face of economic reality. 
Within the National Party caucus a 
hard core actively opposes SABRA, in- 


cluding M. P.’s Abraham of Groblers- 
dal, Loubser of Malmesbury, and H. 
Erasmus of Odendaalrus, in the Trans- 
vaal, Cape, and Free State, respectively. 
Senator Van Aarde is also a bitter op- 
ponent of SABRA. In this regard they 
represent the far right baasskap wing 
of the National Party. SABRA is cer- 
tainly not, as John Gunther suggested 
he would have found if he had talked 
with SABRA leaders, at the extreme 
right of the National Party. 

While SABRA has the tacit support 
of the cabinet, it could not rely on it in 
a crisis. In any showdown of strength, 
SABRA will draw its general parlia- 
mentary support from remnants of the 
old Havenga wing of the party, largely 
composed of Cape M. P.’s. This is the 
wing led by Donges and Sauer which 
lost out to the Strydom-Verwoerd- 
Louw wing in the post-Malan struggle. 
However, SABRA finds some of its 
staunchest parliamentary support from 
Transvalers. 

There was a temporary disappoint- 
ment amongst some SABRA leaders 
when the Transvalers put Strydom on 


SABRA Reflects Rise 
Of Afrikaner Intellectual Class 


The “struggle of the Afrikaans nation” has been largely won 
today. Nationalist Afrikaners are not discriminated against in the 
public service; and bilingualism has been widely extended in stores, 
on street signs, in government offices, and even in Natal, where the 
courts went so far as to declare traffic ordinances invalid because 
they were not in both languages. There are Afrikaner organizations 
in almost all cultural fields, such as the Voortrekkers paralleling 
the Boy Scouts. Afrikaans newspapers and magazines are setting 
circulation records. The education system has been altered to reduce 
the Anglicization of Afrikaans youth, but the promoters of Chris- 
tian National Education are complaining about their lack of success 
with the education departments. The political triumph is even 
greater: every cabinet minister is Afrikaans speaking; Afrikaners 
hold most of the key positions in the foreign service and armed 
forces; and, since 1948, Afrikaners have predominated in appoint- 
ments to the judiciary. Die Stem is now the national anthem. All 
that remains politically *s the incorporation of the British Protec- 
torates of Swaziland, Basutoland, and Bechuanaland and the dec- 
laration of a republic—goals with growing support from English- 
speaking South Africans. Penetration of Afrikaners into trade, 
industry, insurance, and banking has been phenomenal. 


With the election of the National Party in 1948 (since strength- 
ened by its greater victory in 1953), the leaders of the Afrikas:r 
people began turning some of their attention away from the sec- 
tional struggle with the English-speaking people (and their Afri- 
kaner minority) and toward the larger problems of the whole 
European community as Nationalist Afrikaners see them. Dominat- 
ing all other issues, and a part of almost every one, the ominous 
and omnipresent racial dilemma looms over South Africa. 


Die volk once in power, positive and constructive proposals on 
“native policy” were immediately required to back up the general- 
izations of the National Party platform. 


The conception of SABRA, partly in answer to this need, is 
related to the rise of a significant Afrikaner intellectual class. Three 
decades ago most of the professors at Stellenbosch University (the 
first Afrikaans university) were English-speaking or Hollanders. 
Hollanders had been brought in because of the desire of Afrikaners 
to be taught in their own tongue, but the Hollanders were the 
most bitter opponents of the shift from Nederlands to Afrikaans. 
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This stage is now virtually over. English-speaking faculty mem- 
bers are ‘largely confined to the English Department, and when a 
Hollander professor retires, he is almost invariably, in all Afrikaans 
universities, replaced by an Afrikaner. This is an academic counter- 
part of the Afrikaner push in the economic and political world. 

A decade ago the idea took root within this new Afrikaner in- 
tellectual class and in the kerk that continuance of the traditional 
segregation patterns of South Africa was not morally justified and, 
further, that as a practical matter Afrikanerdom could not perma- 
nently keep the African people in a position of social and political 
inferiority in the midst of the European community. 


Thinking along these lines was stimulated shortly before the 
1948 election by the publication of the Fagan Report on the posi- 
tion of Africans in urban areas. It appeared obvious to professors 
at Stellenbosch and in other Afrikaans universities that the rapid 
economic integration in South Africa must lead both morally and 
practically to political, and eventually social integration. 


The United Party anticipated increased economic integration 
for unskilled and semiskilled Africans. It overlooked or refused 
to acknowledge the ultimate social and political implications that 
might reasonably be expected to flow from such economic inte 
gration. A policy of economic and political integration (i.e. voting 
rights) would have been consistent, although opposed by Afrikan- 
ers. But to plan the first and ignore the second—because the 
United Party opposed social and political integration—was politr 
cally irresponsible in Afrikaner eyes. The idea of apartheid was 
launched as a reaction to this policy of the United Party on 
racial issues. 


This notion of territorial division or divisions between black 
and white in South Africa has a long history. It was advocated by 
General Hertzog in the '20’s with great vigor. The widely respected 
and influential Professor Hoernle of the Institute of Race Rela 
tions described territorial separation as one of the acceptable ways 
out of the South African dilemma. Senator Edgar Brookes, the 
leading scholar on South African Native policy, in his first 
did not look unfavorably on the idea, although later he decried 
it as a pipe dream. Professor Keppel-Jones has been attracted by 
the idea of separate development. Alan Paton has told me that if 
gradual integration were impossible, he would see far less injustice 
in some plan of separate development than in the present situt 
tion. Today, all liberal leaders in South Africa reject the idea of 
separate development on either moral or practical grounds or both 
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the party throne at Havenga’s expense, 
but SABRA has been pleasantly re- 
lieved on the whole by leadership of 
the Prime Minister. SABRA’s differ- 
ences with him are in the open. The 
view in Stellenbosch is that SABRA 
can work more effectively with Stry- 
dom in power than if Havenga were in 
office because, while Havenga would 
have inclined more to the side of 
SABRA, he would have been less like- 
ly, as Prime Minister, to take a hand at 
all on crucial racial issues. 


DELAYING TACTICS 


The foregoing is not to say that 
SABRA has clear sailing with the pres- 
ent cabinet. Far from it. Its attack on 
the racial problems of South Africa has 
met with effective delaying tactics on 
the “positive” aspects of “separate de- 
velopment.” 

SABRA has been misled on the Col- 
oured vote issue. It did not oppose the 
party plans for the separate representa- 
tion of voters. This fits into SABRA’s 
over-all concept of parallel develop- 


MINISTER VERWOERD 
. . no SAP arguments 


ment. now for the Coloureds (even if 
the two streams merge some day). 
SABRA made it clear to the party that 
it held out for the right of the Col- 
oured people to be represented by Col- 
oured people. Today, all M. P.’s are 


The Afrikaans Triumph 


white, including three “Native Repre- 
sentatives” who are elected by Afri- 
cans. SABRA did not put its view offi- 
cially into the record so as not to com- 
plicate the party’s problems in the 
short run. 


Strydom has said that SABRA is a 
good ideal but “for practical reasons a 
policy of complete territorial separa- 
tion cannot be announced nor applied, 
but the foundation is now being laid 
upon which the succeeding generation 
will have to build, in order to survive.” 
In a bow to SABRA he has said, “. . . 
those who advocate this policy and 
strive for it cannot be taken amiss, 
even though you may think that it is 
not completely practicable and, for that 
reason, not a practical policy.” 

De Wet Nel is in a critical position 
as an M. P., a government official, and 
an active member of SABRA. When 
he made a much-quoted statement that 
it might be 20 years before apartheid 
really began to function and that in the 
meantime there would be more and 
more Africans in the European areas, 


Its founders had ideas that would appeal to the electorate as honorable and Christian solutions to moral dilemmas. 


Dr. Malan has privately claimed on several occasions that he 
really initiated the idea of apartheid as used in the 1948 election. 
He tells of a small group of National Party leaders who met to 
hammer out the party’s strategy for the 1948 election. The anti- 
war and pro-republican platform was discussed and discarded as 
unsuitable for major emphasis because the war was over and 
passe aS an issue, and because it would not attract support from 
prowar and Anglicized Afrikaner outside the National Party fold. 
An economic blueprint for South Afrikan development was con- 
sidered but did not strike the politicians as sufficiently concrete 
ind exciting for the average voter. Then, as Malan tells the 
sory, he took the floor to argue that the United Party must be 
attacked primarily on its “native policy.” He argued that apartheid 
was an election-winning slogan that would draw voters away from 
Smuts’ party. 


A National Party committee under the leadership of 
Minister) Paul Sauer found that the theoreticians who later formed 
SABRA had ideas which could be quickly tailored to a platform 
that would appeal to the electorate as an honorable and Christian 
way out of moral dilemmas, while at the same time it would keep 
them mindful of European fear of Africans. Race fear is always 
iry tinder in South African European minds, and it didn’t take 
many incidents such as those involving Coloured girls and foreign 
ailors in Capetown and Durban to ignite the tinder. SABRA 
laders have written to say these lines exaggerate the racial issue. 
The 1946 African Mineworkers’ strike on the Rand and the Fagan 
Report were given a strong party twist in the political speeches. 
But the personal contributions of men who formed SABRA to the 
1948 victory were recognized at the time as being important and 
onstituted the initial “political capital” of SABRA. 


At a Rotary Club luncheon in the Paarl, Cape, in 1947, Pro- 
tesor N. J. J. Olivier described some of his preliminary thinking 
ind that of some Stellenbosch colleagues about the racial future 
if South Africa. A brief summary of his remarks about the old 
idea of segregation with justice for all was picked up by the South 
African news agency. There was a news lull that day, and the eve- 
ling nationwide news broadcast gave a prominent place to the 
tntative luncheon comments. In a matter of days there was a wave 
f genuine enthusiasm among white South Africans. From that 
Moment SABRA was off the ground, but still seeking a name, 
iformal policy, and members. 


_The Stellenbosch movement was then led by Professors Van 
iden and Olivier. Shortly after the radio broadcast, they attended 


(now 


a meeting in Johannesburg with similarly-minded people to give 
SABRA institutional form. Present were Professor Eiselen (now 
Secretary of Native Affairs) who had been thinking and talking 
along like lines at Pretoria University; Professor Van Rooy of 
Potchefstroom University in the Transvaal, who was a distinguished 
and widely admired Afrikaner and head of the Broederbond until 
his death a few years ago; Professor Thom of Stellenbosch, also 
a member of the Bond; and Professor Van Schalkwyk. At a later 
meeting in Capetown, Colonel C. F. Stallard, head of the right- 
wing English Dominion Party, became a foundation member. 
He had then come out against Smuts’ racial policy. This was 
after Olivier, Van Eeden, and Gerdener (Professor of Theology 
at Stellenbosch) had successfully argued for the acceptance of 
non-Afrikaners. P 


F. A. K. (for Afrikaans cultural organizations) had also been 
thinking of an Afrikaner institute for the study of racial affairs 
and got SABRA started financially with a gift of £100. 


Other Organizations 


The South African Bond for Race Study (to use its English 
equivalent name) was a similar organization set up in 1935. 
It never attained much stature and withered away long before 
SABRA was born. The felt needs of Afrikaner society in the 
’30’s gave rise to the Reddingsdaadbond to tackle the poor- 
white problem and to promote the entry of Afrikaners into 
the business world. Another felt need led to F. A. K. (federa- 
tion of Afrikaans cultural organizations) to fight for the 
cultural equality of Afrikaans and against the language dis- 
crimination then existing, especially in Natal and the cities. 
F. A. K. was created by the most important Afrikaans organ- 
ization next to the church, the Broederbond (bond of broth- 
ers). The Broederbond, from its inception in 1918, grew into 
an immensely powerful secret organization by the middle 
’30’s. Among its stated aims are: to arouse the Afrikaner’s 
national self-consciousness and to implant a love for his lan- 
guage, religion, country, and people. It has always been an 
exclusive organization, seeking influential individuals and not 
bulk membership. The Bond’s highly secret membership of 
about 4,000 is pledged to work for the Afrikaner people in 
their national struggle without personal reward. 
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SABRA PROFILE — Continued. 


he dismayed some of his fellow 
SABRA leaders and he flew directly 
in the face of the early SABRA line 
that time was of the essence. The cry 
in 1948 — by no means for the first 
time in South Africa — to halt eco- 
nomic integration has been followed 
under a National Party government by 
the most rapid economic integration 
in South African history. To move the 
position back to 1948 would require 
an enormous effort. The SABRA sense 
of urgency which did permeate Na- 
tional Party thinking five years and 
more ago has died out everywhere ex- 
cept within SABRA. Strydom has some 


cause to reply that the United Party 
critics of his party's slowness in imple- 
menting apartheid are “. . . inherently 
dishonest and immoral because the 
same people who now call it an empty 
slogan fought it tooth and nail in all 
its concrete and practical applica- 
tion... 


INTELLECTUAL RATIONALIZATION 


It is said that the two forces in South 
African life that Minister Verwoerd 
fears are the church and SABRA. The 
party needs SABRA to provide an in- 
tellectual rationalization of its program 
that will appeal to educated and strong- 


ly Christian-minded Afrikaners. The 
party can scarcely afford to antagonize 
Afrikaner intellectuals, but it can cer- 
tainly afford to smother them with 
promises and threats, while still appeal- 
ing for the vote to racial prejudice. 
SABRA answers National Party 
fears that the voters won't support a 
policy of serious apartheid with Euro- 
pean financial sacrifices with the ques- 
tion, “Where will the voters go?” So 
far there aren't even slight hints that 
a right-wing split might take place. 
Now is the time, says SABRA, for the 
party to exercise statesmanship and not 


Sources of Leadership 


Three elements are distinguishable in the leadership of 
SABRA. The Dutch Reformed Churches are the strongest of 
these in their influence on the Afrikaner public. The current 
national Chairman is Secretary of the Cape church. The pre- 
ceding national chairman was a Professor of Theology. The 
Moderator of the Transvaal church was a foundation member 
and runner-up in the last election of a national chairman. The 
editor of SABRA publications was a lay missionary for sixteen 
years in Northern Rhodesia. 

A second group of SABRA leaders had, at the time they 
joined SABRA, a pro-German orientation. The Treasurer of 
SABRA was born and educated in Hitler Germany and still 
imbued with some Nazi ideas. Two leaders in the early days 
were important in the pro-Nazi Ossewa Brandwag, including 
the only “lady general” in the O.B. The Ossewa Brandwag 
collapsed with the end of World War II and with the power- 
ful attacks on it by Dr. Malan and the National Party. Both 
O.B. leaders, who are both able administrators and personally 
charming people, were left with extra time on their hands 
which they contributed to the organization and growth of 
SABRA. 

Let us digress on the O.B. for a moment. Its leader, Dr. 
Van Rensburg, summed up its aims in March, 1942, as fol- 


lows: “The Ossewa Brandwag is Afrikanerdom’s protection 


SABRA and the Kerk 


SABRA’s strongest influence is exer- 

cised through the Dutch Reformed 

Churches. It is when the ideas from the 

3 universities are accepted by the predi- 

‘ kants and finally gain the broad support 

of the congregations that the National 
Party is fundamentally influenced. 

In the last (1951) census, 53 per cent 
of white South Africans belonged to 
the Dutch Reformed Churches, 15 per 
cent were Anglican, 8 per cent Method- 
ist, 5 per cent Catholic and 3 per cent 
Presbyterian. The Dutch Reformed Churches are the strong- 
est single force in SABRA. The kerk is the only body in 
Afrikaner life which equals the National Party in strength. 
The Broederbond draws strength from and has an influence 
on both the party and the kerk, although probably today the 
cabinet-——or rather, certain strong members of it—strongly 
influence the Broederbond and not vice versa. 

The influence of the Dutch Reformed Churches on the 
Afrikaans people directly, and on the whole European popu- 
lation indirectly, is inestimable. Religious devotion is deep 
and widespread. Church attendance both Sunday morning 
and evening is normal in Stellenbosch, as is grace before and 
after meals. The pressures to conform are strong. An Afri- 
kaner doctor friend of mine was recently upset about the 
effect on his new practice as a result of his wife having been 
seen and criticized by a neighbor for watering her lawn on 
Sunday. The religious feelings of the Afrikaans people bind 
them close to their churches and to the words of their 
predikants. 


against Parliamentarianism. The Ossewa Brandwag is not an 
imitation. It is a movement which has assumed different names 
in various countries. In Italy it is called Fascism; in Germany, 
National Socialism; in Spain, Falangism; and in South Africa, 
the Ossewa Brandwag.” SABRA leaders who were in the Cape 
O.B. say that they always opposed the roughhouse tactics of 
the stormjaers in the Transvaal, and dismiss the O.B. as a 
case of many Afrikaners being carried away by their opposi- 
tion to the war, and that Nazi ideas have played no part in 
the formulation of SABRA thinking. 

When SABRA was founded there was an argument over 
the position of the O.B. and two prominent Transvalers were 
ruled out as foundation members at the insistence of Dr. 
Donges, the present leader of the National Party in the Cape, 
on the grounds that loyal National party members could not 
work with some of the O.B. leaders. Today, traces of Nazi 
thinking in SABRA are dying out. 

The third main source of SABRA leadership is university 
professors, particularly at Stellenbosch University. They have 
worked out the ideology which they feel will provide a seg- 
regated answer to South Africa’s race problems along “demo- 
cratic, scientific, and modern lines.” Here is the real driving 
force of SABRA. Professor of Native Law, N. J. J. Olivier, 
who toured the U. S. in 1954, is the hardest working and 
most influential of a number of devoted academicians. 


The Dutch Reformed Churches are in no position to oppose 
the National Party—and the National Party is in no position 
to oppose the erk. In such an intimately interwoven relation- 
ship, the shifts of influence are internal and concealed from 
public view. A leader in the church and SABRA predicts to 
me that the church will try to avoid a showdown between 
the political and religious sides of Afrikaans character. He 
said, “That would be a rending struggle . . . one of the first 
casualties would be the present unity of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches.” 


The D. R. C. can enter the political fray only indirectly. 
There was much talk in the 1948 election of “political predi- 
kants,” but I am satisfied that their political sermons and 
activities have been far exceeded by the political statements 
in the past year by non-D.R.C. Protestant churchmen, particu- 
larly Anglican, in South Africa. SABRA, as the voice of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches on racial policy, is recognized by 
such leaders as Brink (Moderator in the Transvaal) and 
Landman (Secretary in the Cape) as the means whereby the 
church can express political views without bringing itself into 
party politics. 

Professor J. P. Bruwer, a lay office bearer in the kerk, com- 
mented on the statement I have just made: “That is the prac- 
tical position, but it is not the legal position. You will never 
get the church to agree to your interpretation in so far as 
the church cannot divide its autonomy as a church. The only 
autonomous body is the individual congregation, which is 
why the church cannot take an official position.” The 99 in- 
dividual congregations who actively support SABRA do so in 
the sense of the Afrikaans word meewerkende or working 
together. 
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play politics. 

On the other hand, SABRA leaders 
have said privately that SABRA must 
recognize that racial affairs are not the 
only problem of the Afrikaner people. 
*|If the party doesn’t follow SABRA, 

there is no party to which SABRA can 
‘|go. As an Afrikaner organization, it is 
committed to the broader struggle of 
the Afrikaans people. 


A SABRA leader acknowledged re- 
gret and conviction that the party could 
smash SABRA quickly and surely if it 
wanted to do so. SABRA leaders have 
completely turned aside the inevitable 
proposals from various factions within 
Afrikanerdom that they form a politi- 
cal party. They are convinced that 
SABRA’s destiny lies within the Na- 
tional Party, and to that end they pub- 
licly hold their tongues even when the 
party goes against SABRA principles. 


GRADUALISM VS. URGENCY 


SABRA is closely tied to the politi- 
cal fortunes of the National Party. 
SABRA plays the dominant role in 
shaping the racial policy of the Dutch 
Reformed Churches. The National 
Party can barely risk an open clash 
with the leading Afrikaner intellectuals 
—most of whom support SABRA. The 
National Party probably would not sur- 
vive an open split with the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches. The party and the 
church are like binary stars locked in 
a tight orbit. The destruction of one 
could mean destruction of the other. 


Party and church differences are on 
moral and theoretical grounds. Differ- 
ences between SABRA and Afrikaner 
business are more pragmatic and more 
likely to precipitate a showdown. The 
issue is clear in principle but fuzzy in 
application. All National Party leaders 
and Afrikaner businessmen influential 
within the party support the idea of 
separate development. But many of the 
Afrikaner capitalists favor a slow appli- 
cation of a modified apartheid insofar 
as it affects labor supply, taxes, and the 
overall economic climate. The present 
strength of party leaders who believe 
apartheid must be implemented with 
care, caution, and conservative financ- 
ing, is stronger than the strength of 
party leaders who share a sense of great 
urgency, a dedication to the ideals of 
SABRA, and a practical conviction that 
economic integration without social 
and political rights is a proven recipe 
lor revolution. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
African Research and Studies Program e A Graduate Program Initiated 1953 
Professional Staff: 
William O. Brown, Director (Sociology) 


Elizabeth C. Colson (Anthropology) 
George R. Horner (Anthropology) 


Mark Karp (Economics) 
Daniel F. McCall (Anthropology and History) 
Carl G. Rosberg (Political Science) 


Adelaide C. Hill, Administrative Assistant and Research Associate 


For details on fellowships, courses and other phases of Program, write the 
Director, 154 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Sources of Leadership 


Three elements are distinguishable in the leadership of 
SABRA. The Dutch Reformed Churches are the strongest of 
these in their influence on the Afrikaner public. The current 
national Chairman is Secretary of the Cape church. The pre- 
ceding national chairman was a Professor of Theology. The 
Moderator of the Transvaal church was a foundation member 
and runner-up in the last election of a national chairman. The 
editor of SABRA publications was a lay missionary for sixteen 
years in Northern Rhodesia 

A second group of SABRA leaders had, at the time they 
joined SABRA, a pro-German orientation. The Treasurer ot 
SABRA was born and educated in Hitler Germany and still 
imbued with some Nazi ideas. Two leaders in the early days 
were important in the pro-Nazi Ossewa Brandwag, including 
the only “lady general” in the O.B. The Ossewa Brandwag 
collapsed with the end of World War IL and with the power- 
ful attacks on it by Dr. Malan and the National Party. Both 
O.B. leaders, who are both able administrators and personally 
charming people, were left with extra time on their hands 
which they contributed to the organization and growth of 
SABRA. 

Let us digress on the O.B. for a moment. Its leader, Dr. 
Van Rensburg, summed up its aims in March, 1942, as fol- 
lows: “The Ossewa Brandwag is Afrikanerdom’s protection 


SABRA and the Kerk 


SABRA’s strongest influence is exer- 


cised through the Dutch Reformed 
\ Churches. It is when the ideas from the 
3 universities are accepted by the predi- 
‘ kants and finally gain the broad support 


of the congregations that the National 
j Party is fundamentally influenced 
te ‘ In the last (1951) census, 53 per cent 
. / of white South Africans belonged to 
the Dutch Reformed Churches, 15 per 
cent were Anglican, 8 per cent Method- 
ist, 5 per cent Catholic and 3 per cent 
Presbyterian. The Dutch Reformed Churches are the strong- 
est single force in SABRA. The kerk is the only body in 
Afrikaner life which equals the National Party in strength. 
The Broederbond draws strength from and has an influence 
on both the party and the kerk, although probably today the 
cabinet—or rather, certain strong members of it—strongly 
influence the Broederbond and not vice versa. 

The influence of the Dutch Reformed Churches on the 
Afrikaans people directly, and on the whole European popu- 
lation indirectly, is inestimable. Religious devotion is deep 
and widespread. Church attendance both Sunday morning 
and evening is normal in Stellenbosch, as is grace before and 
after meals. The pressures to conform are strong. An Afri- 
kaner doctor friend of mine was recently upset about the 
effect on his new practice as a result of his wife having been 
seen and criticized by a neighbor for watering her lawn on 
Sunday. The religious feelings of the Afrikaans people bind 
them close to their churches and to the words of their 
predikants. 


iwainst Parliamentarianism. The Ossewa Bra 


imitation. It is a movement which has assumed different names 
in various countries. In Italy it is called Fascism; in Germany 
National Socialism; in 
eud Brandwag.’ 
O.B. say that they 


Spain, Falangism, and South Africa, 

SABRA leaders who were in the Cape 
ilways opposed the roughhouse tactics of 
the sformigers in the Transvaal, and dismiss the O.B. as a 


ers being irried 


case of many Afri iway by their oppost- 


tion to the war, and that Nazi ideas have played no part in 
the formulation of SABRA thinking 
When SABRA was founded there was an argument over 
prominent Transvalers were 
ruled out as foundation members at the insistence of Dr 
Donges, the present leader of the National Party in the ( ape, 
on the grounds that loyal National party members could not 
work with some of the O.B. leaders. Today, traces of Nazi 
thinking in SABRA are dying out. 


the position of the O.B. and two 


The third main source of SABRA leadership ts university 
professors, particularly at Stellenbosch University. They have 
worked out the ideology which they feel will provide a seg- 
regated answer to South Africa's race problems along “demo- 
cratic, scientific, and modern lines.” Here is the real driving 
force of SABRA. Professor of Native Law, N. J. J. Olivier 
who toured the U. S. in 1954, is the hardest working and 
most influential of a number of devoted academicians. 


The Dutch Reformed Churches are in no position to oppose 
the National Party—and the National Party is in no position 
to oppose the éerk. In such an intimately interwoven relation- 
ship, the shifts of influence are internal and concealed from 
public view. A leader in the church and SABRA predicts to 
me that the church will try to avoid a showdown between 
the political and religious sides of Afrikaans character. He 
said, “That would be a rending struggle one of the first 
casualties would be the present unity of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches.” 

The D. R. C. can enter the political fray only indirectly 
There was much talk in the 1948 election of “political predi- 
kants,” but I am satisfied that their political sermons and 
activities have been far exceeded by the political statements 
in the past year by non-D.R.C. Protestant churchmen, particu- 
larly Anglican, in South Africa. SABRA, as the voice of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches on racial policy, is recognized by 
such leaders as Brink (Moderator in the Transvaal) and 
Landman (Secretary in the Cape) as the means whereby the 
church can express political views without bringing itself into 
party politics. 

Professor J. P. Bruwer, a lay office bearer in the kerk, com- 
mented on the statement I have just made: “That is the prac- 
tical position, but it is not the legal position. You will never 
get the church to agree to your interpretation in so far as 
the church cannot divide its autonomy as a church. The only 
autonomous body is the individual congregation, which is 
why the church cannot take an official position.’ The 99 in- 
dividual congregations who actively support SABRA do so in 
the sense of the Afrikaans word meewerkende or working 
together. 
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SABRA and the Press 


Public relations are the lifeblood of an 
organization such as SABRA, which is short 
on money and long on ideas. SABRA has 
the tacit support of all the Afrikaans press, 
particularly of Die Burger, Dagbreek en 
Sondagnuus, and, slightly less, of Die Vader- 
land. \t is given frequent and sympathetic 
treatment in the editorial columns of the 
Cape Argus (which has a large Afrikaans 
readership arising from its monopoly of the 
Capetown evening field) but not in the 
Argus group generally. The Evening Post 
in Port Elizabeth is another kindly disposed 
English - language newspaper. Individual 
SABRA stands have been widely applauded 
in the English-language press. There are 
precious few generalizations one can make 
about the Afrikaans and English press in 
South Africa, but one is that it is sympa- 
thetic to SABRA, because, like SABRA, it 
opposes “baasskap”’ (a master and servant 


SABRA Organizationally 


SABRA has over 3,000 ordinary mem- 
bers, and the number is slowly rising. 
Seventy municipalities are afhliated. Ninety- 
nine Dutch Reformed Congregations are 
paying supporters. Over 60 cultural organi- 
zations also belong. SABRA’s budget is 
now at $28,000 a year—up 40 per cent in 
the last two years. It receives no money 
from the government, from the National 
Party, or from any university. Stellenbosch 
University furnishes office space. SABRA 
has one full-time organizer and four office 
girls in its Stellenbosch headquarters. A 
branch in Pretoria has two full-time mem- 
bers. SABRA’s financial strength is less than 
half that of the Institute of Race Relations. 

SABRA publications include a bimonthly 
newsletter and a quarterly whose English 
title is Journal of Racial Affairs. Most of 
its articles are in Afrikaans, although 
SABRA publishes more English materials, 
including pamphlets, than the Institute of 
Race Relations publishes in Afrikaans. 

SABRA is governed by a Council elected 
by affiliated organizations, and ordinary 
members. It is over 300 strong. At SABRA’s 
annual congress, the Council elects a Na- 
tional Executive of 54 members. The Execu- 
tive in turn elects a “day committee” of 16 
members. Of the present Dagbestuur, 12 
are on the faculty of Stellenbosch Univer- 
sity. This “day committee” meets weekly 
and in practice makes most of the policy 
decisions. These are passed on to the Na- 
tional Executive in the form of minutes. 
Practically, the decision-making lies in the 
hands of this “day committee.” There are 
also provincial organizations who send rep- 
resentatives to semi-annual meetings. These 
are used as sounding boards by the Dag- 
bestuur when it wants to test reception of 
new policy. 
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relationship) and favors the separation of 
races in South Africa. 

SABRA is almost never attacked by name 
in the Afrikaans press —although Die 
Transvaler in particular may describe its 
ideas as too idealistic or impracticable with- 
out mentioning SABRA by name. An excep- 
tion to this generalizaton was an unsigned 
editorial in Die Transvaler by assistant edi- 
tor Scholtz, that called upon SABRA to go 
much further and much faster with its plans 
for separate development. The Cape Times, 
Rand Daily Mail, and the Natal papers 
occasionally hammer SABRA by name or 
by implication, but they accord the organi- 
zation ‘consi‘lerable respect. 


(Ed: The Cape Times recently editorial- 
in part: 
“Sabra’s reply to ee Keet’s 
Hoernle Memorial 
exhibits the usual Sabra Shisnia 
of immaculate morals and blind 
eye to facts ... they affirm that a 
policy based on suppression of non- 
whites is immoral and in the long 
run untenable; and that any policy 
must acknowledge human dignity 
and offer full opportunity for full 
realization of human spiritual as- 
spirations and freedoms. They have 
been propagating the thesis since 
the Foundation of Sabra that these 
moral requirements can and will be 
satished when total apartheid comes 
to pass. But when will total apar- 
theid come to pass? The short an- 
swer is: Never. That, at any rate, 
seems to us the only honest deduc- 
tion possible from the considered 
estimate of the Tomlinson Commis- 
sion that, with the maximum ex- 
penditure, enthusiasm and energy 
applied to development of the Na- 
tive reserves, there will still be 
6,000,000 Natives in the “White” 
areas of the Union at the end of the 
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William O. Brown, Director (Sociology) 
Elizabeth C. Colson (Anthropology) 
George R. Horner (Anthropology) 


Mark Karp (Economics) 
Daniel F. McCall (Anthropology and History) 
Carl G. Rosberg (Political Science) 


Adelaide C. Hill, Administrative Assistant and Research Associate 


For details on fellowships, courses and other phases of Program, write the 
Director, 154 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 
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lite or death, to an Swer when you Call, be- lov ed /and. 
LAST VERSE In Thy power, Almighty, trusting, did our fathers build of 


Op U Almag vas vertrouend het ons vadere gebou: 

Skenk ook ons die krag, o Here! om te handhaaf en te hou— 
Dat die erwe van ons vaad’re vir ons kinders erwe bly: 
Knegte van die Allerhoogste, teen die hels wéreld vry. 

Soos ons vadere vertrou het, leer ook ons vertrou, o Heer— 


Met ons land en met ons nasie sal dit wel wees, God regeer. 


South Africa Chooses ‘Die Stem’ 


By ELISABETH MEYER 


A lyrical poem, written in the world’s youngest language 
and set to appropriate’ music, this year became the fully 
recognized national anthem of the Union of South Africa. 

Prime Minister Johannes G. Strydom proclaimed in 
Parliament in May that South Africans, regardless of what 
particular European descent, “. . . having now fully devel- 
oped their own status of nationhood . . . are ready to 
accept a single anthem which would express their common 
love for their country alongside their confidence in its 
future.” Henceforth “Die Stem van Suid-Afrika,” together 
with its formally approved translation into English, “The 
Call of South Africa,” is the sole national anthem. 

Since 1938 when it was played for the first time at the 
formal opening of the Union Parliament, ‘Die Stem’—as it 
is best known throughout the country—had shared in a 
duality of anthems with the British “God Save the Queen.” 


MISS ELISABETH MEYER is the 
Union of South Africa’s first Cultural 
Attaché to the United States and the 
first woman to serve as foreign service 
officer in the diplomatic history of 
South Africa. Prior to her appoint- 
ment to the United’ States, Miss Meyer 

ce of South Africa’s Department o 
MISS MEYER External Affairs where she initiated 
the division of cultural affairs. Miss Meyer has worked 
among Europeans and Africans in cities and rural areas 
doing rehabilitation work for the blind, bringing art 
exhibitions to communities that had never had them, and 
establishing concert centers in cities and arranging music 
tours to outlying rural South Africa. 


Chase Litd., Photo, Washington, D. C. 


old; 

Strengthen then, O Lord, their children to defend, to love, 
to hold 

That the heritage they gave us for our children yet may be; 

Bondsmen only to the Highest and before the whole world 
free. 

As our fathers trusted humbly, teach us Lord, to trust Thee 

- still; 

Guard our land and guide our people in Thy way to do 

Thy will. 


The words were written by one of the great figures in Afri- 
kaans literature, C. J. Langenhoven, on Union Day (May 
31) 1918, which was the eighth anniversary of Union. 


In the welter of Afrikaans poetry during the next few 
formative years, leading up to and following the acceptance 
of Afrikaans as an official language in 1925, “Die Stem” 
held its own as one of the most inspired poems about South 
Africa. It was always a “natural” for a national anthem; it 
was on everybody’s lips. By 1938 it required no introduc- 
tion. 

This year, 47 years after British Imperialism retired from 
South Africa following the union of the Orange Free State 
and Transvaal Boer republics with the two British colonies 
of the Cape and Natal, the British national anthem, “God 
Save the Queen,” finally followed suit. It has lingered on— 
quite understandably. For one thing, there was no imme- 
diate nationally-known alternative to “God Save the Queen” 
as an anthem. English and Dutch were then still the preva- 
lent media of the spoken and written word, and only the 
first faint stirrings had been heard of Afrikaans as a lan- 
guage rather than a dialect. It was also inevitable, perhaps, 
that in the years of hurt following the bloody skirmishes 
on the field of battle which preceded Union, Briton—not 
only Boer—clung rather tenaciously to such symbols of his 
nationality as were close at hand. 

Proclamation this year of Die Stem as the sole national 
anthem followed close on a measure to abolish the official 
use of the British Union Jack flag, leaving the Union Flag 
as the one official South African flag. 


In the course of the flag and anthem debates, the whole 
question of South Africanism was aired very thoroughly— 
as had happened so often in the past; but this time a new 
spirit was discernible. The flag measure was introduced in 
Parliament by one of its veteran members, Arthur G. Bar- 
low, representative of one of the opposition parties and @ 
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direct descendant from the first mass-migration of British 
settlers to South Africa in 1820. The flag measure and 
anthem proclamation were well received in both the Eng- 
lish and Afrikaans press. 

Political implications apart, the story of “Die Stem” re- 
flects one of the most unique literary phenomena in history; 
it is the story of the rapid and virile emergence of Afri- 
kaans as a language with its own literature. 

The author of “Die Stem,” Cornelius J. Langenhoven, 
played one of the dominant roles in the promotion of 
Afrikaans, although he was educated in English and acquired 
a considerable proficiency in the language. At a young age 
he had felt himself drawn to a group of his contemporaries, 
all of them intellectuals, who were writing Afrikaans prose 
and poetry and thereby pioneering in expression in their 
mother tongue, a language not “imported” into South Africa. 

Langenhoven was a man of unusual talents. After gradu- 
ating in the liberal arts, and later in Law, from the Uni- 
versity of Stellenbosch, Cape, near the turn of the century, 
he practiced for some years at the Bar in Cape Town. He 
subsequently settled in a country village named Oudtshoorn 
nestling against a rugged mountain range and overlooking 
wide plains—the world in which he had grown up. In 1909 
Langenhoven represented the district at discussions preced- 
ing the National Convention which led to Union in 1910. 
It was at this time that Langenhoven found his greatest 
stimulus, and he dedicated the rest of his life to it—the 
promotion of Afrikaans to a point of maturity to match the 
era of political maturity into which the Afrikaner was enter- 
ing. 

To this end Langenhoven employed every means at his 
disposal: he edited a local newspaper, contributed to other 
newspapers, wrote novels, poems and children’s books 
furiously and then entered politics to further his life’s am- 
bition. He reached the Senate of the Union Parliament in 
1925, the year the Government, by means of a constitutional 
amendment, made Afrikaans one of the two official lan- 
guages of the Union. 

However, much as Langenhoven achieved as a politician, 
it will be as a poet and author that he will be remembered. 
As a child he played at the foot of the massive Outeniqua 
mountain range, in the silver stream that wound its way 
through Cogman’s Kloof. This childhood proximity to 
nature he describes in his autobiographical sketches “U 
Dienswillige Dienaar,” (“Your obedient servant’). In one 
of the most beautiful passages ever written in Afrikaans 
he tells of how the blue sky, “die ewige gebergtes” (the 
eternal mountains), and a murmuring stream mingled with 
his very existence; of how he dreamed his dreams beside a 
veld-fire under the starlit sky of the Karroo plains. And 
though he could not define his feelings, he knew as a child 
that the great wonder he felt for the world around him was 
not expressed in any of the books he was given to read at 
school, books, in any case written in a language which was 


| not his own. Such was the spirit of ecstasy, he confesses, 


that moved him in maturity to write the simple verses of 
“Die Stem.” Simple verses, yes. But to those who know 
South Africa and understand Afrikaans, there can be few 


| more poignant expressions of a man’s love for his country. 


When Langenhoven died in 1932, he had become one 
of the most prolific writers in the Afrikaans language. In 
less than a quarter of 4 century he had published some fifty 
novels, collections of poems, short stories, adventure stories, 
plays, school and children’s books, hymns, translations and 
autobiographies. In so doing, Langenhoven revealed by the 
sheer depth of his descriptive powers that Afrikaans had a 
future as a language, not merely as a dialect. 

In gratitude to what Langenhoven had done in the task of 
nation-building and in giving us our national anthem, 
Parliament this year unanimously voted a capital of £5000 
toward the upkeep of “arbeidsgenot,” his home in Oudt- 
shoorn. 

The music of “Die Stem” is stirring, though not martial, 
and delicately interspersed witl: a far-away melody which 
tises to a powerful crescendo. It was composed by the Rev. 
M. L. de Villiers, a Dutch Reformed Church parson, who 
has been awarded a pension for life. 

The English translation of “Die Stem” was selected from 
a variety of versions by a commission appointed by the 
Government in 1952 under the chairmanship of the present 
Chief Justice of the Union. “The Call of South Africa” was 
first sung in 1952 when Dr. D. F. Malan, then Prime 
Minister, laid the foundation stone to the Gateway to 
Africa at the foot of Table Mountain, Cape Town, during 
the celebrations marking the tercentenary of the first Euro- 
pean settlement in South Africa. 


AFRICAN ANTHEM 
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Literal translation of Zulu version, not to be sung. 


Lord bless Africa! Exalted be its fame! 

Hear our prayers! Lord grant they blessing! 
Come, spirit, come, come. 

Come, spirit, come, come. 

Come, Holy Spirit, And bless us, her children. 


There is another song which is regarded as an anthem 
in South Africa. It is sung by the Bantu (non-whites) 
in our cities and on the farms from the green hills of 
Zululand to the cornlands of the Transkei: “Nkosi 
Sikelel i’Afrika” (God bless Africa!). Written by a 
Zulu poet, it has already been translated into many 
African dialects.—E.M. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


PROGRAM OF AFRICAN STUDIES 
DIRECTOR, MELVILLE S. HERSKOVITS, 
PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Interdepartmental Committee on the Program of African Studies 
M. J. Herskovits (Anthropology) Chairman; Yale Brozen (Eco- 
nomics), David Jolly (Deering Library), John logan (Civil Engi- 
neering), Brunson MacChesney (Law), D. R. Petterson (Geography), 
Franklin Scott (History), Harold Williamson (Economics), Roland 
Young ( Political Science). 

Since 1948, this Interdepartmental Program has engaged in the sys- 
tematic study of the peoples and cultures of Africa both in the past 
and in their contemporary setting. The Program is supported by grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foundation. A strong re- 
search library of Africana is being developed to support the Program. 


Visiting Lecturers for 1957-58 include: Dr. Kenneth Owunka 
Dike of the University College of Ibadan, Nigeria, who will 
offer work in the Dept. of History, and Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
who will offer work in the Dept. of Political Science. 


For information concerning Scholarships, Fellowships, etc., write the 
Director, Program of African Studies, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Business Notes .. . 


COMMUNIST CHINA is buying $2,800,000 worth of 
Uganda cotton in the first such transaction between 
Peiping and cotton interests in the British East African 
territory, according to the Associated Press. British 
sources say the transaction is “purely commercial and 
private” and involves sale of 17,700 bales by the Liver- 
pool Uganda Co. and Jardine Mathieson Co. 

According to these sources, the transaction followed a 
recent drop in Uganda's sales to India. They report 
Indian purchase of Kenya and Uganda cotton has de- 
clined from 180-240 thousand bales per annum to 70 
thousand bales per annum since the signing of a 1956 
economic development agreement between the United 
States and India under which India meets a portion of 
her cotton needs from U. S. surplus production. 

American officials point however to a clause in the 
agreement with India stipulating it is not to interefere 
with normal channels of supply, and suggest that any 
drop in purchases from Uganda may be attributable to 
other causes. 


A SAHARA OIL GROUP, newly formed, brings to- 
gether two American and three French banking and 
petroleum companies for research and exploration in 
“specific areas,” understood to be near Hassi Massoud, 
450 miles south of Algeria’s Mediterranean coast, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune. The group 
includes Sinclair Petroleum Co., a subsidiary of Sin- 
clair Oil Corp., with 27% participation; Newmont Min- 
ing Corp., of New York, 18%; Societe Anonyme Fran- 
caise de Recherches et D’Exploitation du _Petrole, 
France, 27%; Lazard Freres & Co., French bankers, 18%; 
Omnium Des Valeurs Agricoles, Industrielles et Min- 
ieres, Paris, 10%. 


Publications 


THE FRANCHISE IN RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, 
A Summary of Recent Proposals, prepared by E. M. Clogg 
for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 
may be obtained through the Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., nominal charge. 


UNE NOUVELLE AFRIQUE is a unique up-to-the-minute 
survey of politics in French West Africa by Paul-Henri 
Siriex, former governor of French Guinea, who asks 
whether official France is prepared to recognize the fact of 
African nationalism and warns that the alternative to urgent 
economic and political action and educational development 
will be social revolution, chaos and “sovietization;” in French 


only, Plon, Frs. 900. 

Van Dongen, Irene S. THE BRITISH EAST 
TRANSPORT COMPLEX December, |954 

Rendall, Darrell G. FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND THE OKOVANGO RIVER 
DELTA April, 1957. 

Lorimore ,Ann E. THE ALIEN TOWNS: PATTERNS OF 
SETTLEMENT IN BUSOGA, UGANDA 
(in preperation) 

order from 
UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT of GEOGRAPHY 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS. 


AFRICAN 


PRICE $3.00 PER COPY 


THE PRESS IN AFRICA 
Edited by Helen A. Kitchen 


A communications, political and sociological ‘‘must’’ for all who 
deal with the world’s most dynamically changing continent. A 
reference tool for the scholarly, business, or governmental library. 
“The Press in Africa’ contains 23 separate country chapters fea- 
turing tabular presentations of all principal newspapers and 
wage published by Africans and Europeans, as well as pub- 
ishers, frequency, circulation, editorial policy, and influence . . . 
together with interpretative essays on the political and social 
role of the press in each country. 107 pages, clothbound. 
Copies now available at $7.50 


RUTH SLOAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
2475 Virginia Ave., NW, 
Washington 7, D.C. 


According to reports, as much as 5/6ths of the Sahara 
has yet to be examined. The British Petroleum Co., also 
applying for exclusive Sahara oil research, has agreed 
to French conditions and is negotiating with French 
financial interests for a fifty-fifty association, Reuters 
reported. 


THE AFL-CIO Executive Council has approved a $50,- 
000 program to develop trade union leadership in Cen- 
tral Africa by bringing some 10 or 12 “promising” 
African trade unionists to the United States for trade 
union education and training. The project will pay all 
their travel and living expenses here and for “a time 
after their return” to Africa and is based on recommen- 
dations by the council’s Vice President A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, who recently returned from Africa where he 
bestowed a $35,000 AFL-CIO grant to the Kenya Fed- 
eration of Labor to build a new trade union edu- 
cational center. 


THE NIGERIAN GOVERMENT has proposed building 
a flour mill having an initial production of 50,000 tons 
annually to meet growing consumer demand for high 
quality flour, and has indicated a preference for U. S. 
investment since the major portion of flour now im- 
ported into Nigeria is of United States origin. 


AMERICAN GULF OIL CO. is preparing a fourth test 
to find oil in a concession area in the Western Nzima 
district of Ghana where it has spent $1,400,000 in three 
unsuccessful efforts. 


W. E. BARRY OF THE AMERICAN EMBASSY at 
Accra has prepared a 12-page report entitled “Economic 
Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast) 1956” covering 
agriculture, forestry, mining, industry, labor, transpor- 
tation and communications, power, finance, domestic and 
foreign trade. U. S. Department of Commerce and its 
field offices have copies for 10 cents. 


THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASA- 
LAND has announced it is easing restrictions on dollar 
country imports of cigarettes, locks, sports goods, gram- 
ophone records, fruit juices and diamonds in the rough 
and precious stonés. 


NEW AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES, which entered 
South Africa at a rate of 19,300 for the year 1956, are 
expected to increase this year due to removal of all re- 
maining curbs on imports of motor vehicles. Controls 
on many other consumer goods also were reduced. 


SOUTH AFRICA EXPORTED goods worth $103,446,- 
950 to the United States during 1956, an increase of 
about $16 million over the year before and the largest 
since 1952. 


U. S. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION reports that its technical assistance work 
in Ethiopia has increased corn production from 18 
bushels an acre to 30 bushels by introducing row plant- 
ing instead of broadcast planting, and in Liberia has 
increased upland rice yield from 1,200 pounds per acre 
to 2,600 pounds by using fertilizer. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S FINANCE MINISTER J. F. T. 
Naude announced he may discuss the price of gold with 
United States government leaders during his Washing- 
ton visit. South Africa, which produces nearly two-thirds 
of the world’s gold output, would like to see the price in- 
creased above the $35 per fine ounce established before 
World War II. 


THE SUDAN became the 63rd nation to join Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development when it signed the agree- 
ments in Washington this autumn. Sudan’s quota in the 
IMF is $10 million and its subscription to the Bank is 
100 shares with a total par value of $10 million. 


BELGIAN CONGO will benefit from two loans re- 
cently granted by the World Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. One is for $40 million to finance its 
current 10-year development plan and the other is for 
$10 million for other development projects. 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS has ordered 45 diesel 
electric locomotives from the International General Elec- 
tric Company of the United States. — Douglas Dies. 
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